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PRODUCTION AFTER THE WAR 


R. T. P. BENNETT’S paper given to the Builders’ 

(Working Party) Association and published in The 
Builder last week, will undoubtedly have aroused great 
interest among all concerned with the building industry, 
and on some sides possibly criticism. Mr. Bennett, it 
will be remembered, in the first place pointed out that 
in the future the amount of work to be executed must 
far exceed the number of men and the amount of material 
available. On this unquestionable and vitally important 
truth he built up the whole of his thesis. 

He pointed out that control of labour, unless the country 
is willing to see luxury work take precedence over essential 
work, must continue, and discussed whether such allocation 
should be to areas or to services, arriving at the conclusion 
that it should be by areas, as such a scheme “would facilitate 
the settlement of men to the greatest degree, involve the 
least amount of migration and enable classes of buildings 
to be allotted most evenly and impartially.”” He made 
the exception, however, that a certain number of men 
would have to be reserved for national work and for main- 
tenance. With these conclusions we are heartily in 
agreement. He also pointed out that the allocation of 
material will be equally necessary, and suggested that this 
could be dealt with by the same machinery as at present. 
We agree that the allocation will be necessary but not 
that it should be administered by the same bodies as at 
present. 

The present system, we believe, leaves much to be 
desired, and we suggest that what is strictly a business 
function and requires business training and organisation, 
cannot safely be left to departmental bodies that have 
not had such a training. The system has not worked 
too well during the repair of war damage. We would 
suggest an ad hoc body composed of manufacturers and 
merchants with a Government representation. 

Mr. Bennett then proceeded to point out that in face 
of the fact that the supply of labour will be insufficient, 
the old incentive to work, viz., unemployment, will no 
longer operate and that it will then be necessary to find 
a new incentive. 

To combat this menace of lack of production, and.it is 
nothing else, Mr. Bennett suggested that the organisation 
and management of building contracts must be improved, 
pointing ‘out, quite truly, that the production on well- 
managed contracts is far higher than on those which are 
badly run. He advocated as a basic essential that ap- 
prenticeship must return and also that there should be 
a system of up-grading by which a man of ability could 
pass from the lowest to the highest positions in the industry. 
He also suggested that the trades unions should impose 
a test on all men in the future wishing to become crafts- 
men, and that a certain percentage of charge hands with, 
of course, a higher rate of pay, should be employed on all 
contracts. We agree, but in two of these suggestions he 
is grasping a very prickly nettle. 

The craftsmen have always, so far, firmly opposed the 
admission of labourers into their ranks, and craft jealousy 
is very strong, since the greater the number of members 
the greater the possibility of unemployment in the future. 
Even in the post-war flood of work it will take a great deal 
to persuade them that bad times will never come again. 

As regards the question of a test to be imposed by the 
Unions, these bodies are not only industrial but political. 
We agree that Mr. Bennett recognises this fact and suggests 


that the testing portion of the union should be independent 
of its political activities. This would certainly be desirable, 
but is it possible ? From the political point of view the 
important thing is numbers and contributions, and from 
the purely political side the contribution of a bad carpenter 
is just as valuable as that of a good one. These are thorny 
questions. 

Mr. Bennett, it will be seen, with his accustomed direct- 
ness, has gone to the root of the matter—a scarcity of labour 
and the removal of the old incentive to production. This 
is, indeed, the crux and presents unquestionably the most 
serious problems that confront any industry which, like 
building, has always been carried on by a system of intensi- 
fied competition. It is a problem, moreover, which, if we 
succeed, as is the expressed policy of all parties, in banishing 
unemployment entirely, will confront all industry. 

“The industrial revolution of the 19th century was built 
by, among other factors, a large supply of cheap and 
plentiful labour. The other factors, the being first in the 
field, cheap fuel and constantly expanding markets have 
to a great extent ceased to operate, and it would appear 
to be an unpleasant but unquestionable fact that our 
pre-war economic system, both here and in other countries, 
rested on the basis of a pool of unemployed labour. Remove 
this incentive to work, take away the nightmare which has 
sat on the shoulders of the working-class and other classes 
for three generations and the revulsion will be extreme. 
It will be a Brave New World, but not for long unless we 
work. 

It would appear that we shall either have to return to 
the old economic system, almost certainly with very serious 
industrial and social disturbances, or we shall have to find a 
new economic foundation for the new world. The belief of 
the doctrinaire Socialist that men would work their best if 
working for the community has been totally disproved in 
Russia, where different rates of pay and special piecework 
inducements have had to be introduced. 


The pacifist may think it odd, but it is a fact, that men 
will die for their country much more willingly than they 
will work for it; the reason probably being that by 
cowardice a man loses caste among his fellows and by 
laziness he does not. 

Mr. Bennett’s suggestions are very good as far as they 
go, but do they go far enough? We believe not. We 
think that it will be necessary to make a direct appeal to 
the natural feelmg which makes men desirous of improving 
their own position and that of their children. Piecework, 
considering the many operations of building, is not satis- 
factory except on the simplest type of work. Why not a 
system of profit sharing carried out not by individual 
firms, which would be difficult and complicated, but by 
the industry as a whole, in the same way as the Holidays 
with Pay scheme? The difficulties would admittedly be 
considerable, but the problem is already serious. Dividends 
would theoretically be less, but if present conditions 
continue will there be any at all? Labour would, if a 
partner in a real sense in the industry, probably 
demand more control. Would this be a bad thing? We 
think that the suggestion is worth consideration and would 
welcome comments. It may be that it is the fortune of the 
building industry to show the way to the future, for it is 
still true finally, in the life of a nation or a civilisation, that 
““he who will not work, neither shall he eat.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Selling Price of Houses. 

So that they. may obtain evidence from 
all sources, the Committee on the Selling 
Price of Houses, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. John Morris, K.C., are prepared to 
consider statements, information and sug- 
gestions from all interested parties, 
whether individuals or associations. 
Letters should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Committee on the Selling Price of 
Houses, Ministry of Health, London, 
S.W.1. Suggested methods of securing 
and enforcing control should be described 
in detail. 

The Committee has been appointed by 
the Minister of Health and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, to “‘ consider, and 
report, whether it is practicable to control 
effectively the selling price of houses, with 
or without vacant possession, and to pre- 
vent undue financial advantage being taken 
of the present housing shortage ; and, if so, 
what measures should be adopted to 
secure these objects.” 


Cultural Relations with U.S.S.R. 

Tue formation is announced of an 
Architecture and Planning Group of the 
Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. Sir Charles Reilly has been 
elected President of this section, which, 
as part of a society which has worked 
since 1924 to spread knowledge about 
Soviet culture and institutions in this 
country, will work on the same lines as 
the §.C.R.’s Writers’ Group (of which 
Mr. J. B. Priestley is President), the 
Science and Education Sections, all of 
which exist to serve those interested in 
specialised aspects of cultural inter- 
change. 

All those professionally engaged or 
interested in architecture, town planning, 
building, engineering, and allied matters, 
are invited to become members and so 
help to strengthen that mutual under- 
standing which will most fully implement 
the great decisions of the Crimea con- 
ference. The address of the Society is 
98, Gower-street, W.C.1. 

The inauguration of the Group will 
take place at Claridge’s, Brook-street, 
W.1, on April 19, from 5.30 to 7 p.m. 


Weicoming General Pile. 

GENERAL Sir Freperick Pitz, G.O.C.- 
in-C. Anti-Aircraft Command, who next 
week takes up his new appointment as 
Director-General in charge of housing at 
the Ministry of Works, is to be the guest 
of honour of the National Defence Public 
Interest Committee at a luncheon on 
Friday, April 27, in the Savoy Hotel. 
Lord Nathan, Chairman of the Committee, 
will preside. 


Builders and Victory Ex-Services Club. 

Tue building and engineering industries 
are well represented among the supporters 
and well-wishers of the £1,000,000 Victory 
(Ex-Services) Club Fund, launched by 
Field-Marsha] Sir Philip Chetwode for the 
benefit of ex-Servicemen and women of all 
the Forces of the Allied Nations. The 
National Appeal Committee of the Fund 
‘has formed a series of groups, covering the 
main industries and trades in the country 
and sectional committees, some of which 
are already functioning in their respective 
industries, are now being set up to assist 
this most deserving cause. 

Sir George M. Burt, has agreed to act 
as President of the Building and Engineer- 
ing Section, Appeal Chairmen of which 
include Mr. mt Thomas, 0O.B.E., 


P.R.I.B.A., Mr. R. BR. Costain, Mr. F. 
Leslie Wallis, J.P., Mr. R. L. Coppock, 
-C.B.E., Sir Dudley Pryke, Mr. H. E. 
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Comben, Sir Herbert Williams, M.P., Mr. 
R. H. Francis, F.S.I., Mr. James Barr, 
and Mr. R. W. Mugford. The establish- 
ment of the Victory (Ex-Service) Club on 
a suitable central site is intended to serve 
as a perpetual mark of gratitude to the 
men and women of the Great Common- 
wealth of Nations for the sacrifices they 
have made in the cause of freedom. This 
centre will have about 400 bedrooms, in- 
cluding a special wing for ex-Service 
women, first-class club amenities, as well 
as an advisory bureau and welfare section. 


A Swedish Lecture Tour. 

Srk KennetH Cxiark, Director of the 
National Gallery and Chairman of the War 
Artists’ Advisory Committee, has just left 
for a lecture tour in Sweden for the 
British Council. Sir Kenneth visited 
Sweden for the Council in 1942, and his 
present visit has been arranged at the sug- 
gestion of the Crown Prince of Sweden and 
Mr, Wettergren, Director of the National 
Museum. The subjects of his lectures will 
be : Constable; Architectural Backgrounds 
to Renaissance Paintings; L. B. Alberti 
on Painting; English Art and the Medi- 
terranean; and English Painting during 
the Last Ten Years. 

An Oliver Lodge Scholarship. 
To commemorate the twenty-fifth jubilee 


of the Radio Section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, the Council have 





COMING EVENTS 


Wednesday, April 18. 
ARCHITECTURAL SCIENCE Boarp. Mr. R. M. Wynne- 
Edwards on “ Building Plant,” at R.I.B.A., 66, 
Portland-place, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 
Roya Society or Arts. Sir Edward Appleton 
on “The Work of the D.S.I.R.” John Adam- 
street, W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. (luncheon, 1 p.m.). 


Thursday, April 19. 

ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WoMEN. 20th Annual 
Conference. Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy-place, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 

Town AND CounTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Mr. 
Hope Bagenal, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘The Noise 
Problem in Relation to Town and Country 
Planning.” 28, King-street, W.C.2. 

(luncheon, 12.45 p.m.). 
Friday, April 20. 

Town AnD Country PLANNING AssociATIon. Joint 
Conference with British Social Hygiene Council 
on ‘* Planning and Population Problems.” 
B.M.A. Hall, Tavistock-square, W.C.1. 


Saturday, April 21. 

ASSOCIATION OF BUILDING TECHNICIANS. Film 
Show : “ Valley of the Tennessee,” “ The City,” 
** Housing in Scotland ” and ‘‘ New Builders.” 
Allied Centre, 1, Basnett-street, Liverpool. 
3 p.m. Admission free. 

Tuesday, April 24. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. Mr. John Sum- 
merson, A.R.I.B.A., on “ Architecture on the 
Doorstep,” 36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 


1.15 p.m. 
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founded a Research Scholarship, to be 
called the “‘ Olive: Lodge Scholarship.’ 
It will have a basic annual value of £250 
and will be tenable for one year, but may 
be extended for a second year. Further 
particulars and nomination forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary, the Institu- 
tion of Electrica] Engineers, Savoy-place, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 
Closing date for receiving nominations, 
May 15. 


New L.N.E.R. Hotel for Aberdeen. 

Tue Palace Hotel of the L.N.E.R. at 
Aberdeen was destroyed by fire in Octo- 
ber, 1941. Subject to satisfactory agree- 
ment with the Corporation authorities, 
the directors of the L.N.E.R. have now 
provisionally approved a scheme for 
building a new “ Palace”’ on the site of 
the old hotel, the work in connection 
with which will be taken in hand as soon 
as circumstances permit. It will contain 
108 bedrooms for visitors, each with its 
own private ‘bathroom, and in addition to 
the usual public rooms there will be a 
cocktail bar, ballroom, reception rooms, 
private sitting-rooms, and stock-rooms for 
the display of fashions, etc. 


Ordnance Survey Programme. 
Masor-GeneraL G. Cueetuam, D.S.O., 
M.C., Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey, will read a paper on ‘“‘ The Post- 
War Programme of the Ordnance Survey 
Department ”’ at an ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion on Wednesday, April 25, at 2.30 p.m. 


Society of Antiquaries Election. 

Mr. C. F. W. Denne, R.W.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., the Bristol architect and 
antiquarian, has been elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 


R.1.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning. 

Mr. Henry Fepeskr, A.R.I.B.A., who 
passed the Examination conducted by the 
Town Planning Joint Examination Board 
in 1944, has gained approval for the 
requisite probationary work, and has been 
awarded the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town 
Planning. 


Official Appointments. 

THE appointment of Mr. C. H. Exkrys, 
L.R.IL.B.A., P.A.S.I., as County Architect 
in succession to Mr. A. C. Bunch, who is 
retiring, will be recommended at. the next 
meeting of the Warwickshire County 
Council. Mr. Elkins has been Deputy 
County Architect since 1921, and it is pro- 
posed that Mr. G. R. Barnsley, a senior 
member of the department, succeed him in 
that position. 

Mr. H. A. Hoskine, deputy surveyor 
for 22 years with the West Riding County 
Council, has been appointed County 
Surveyor in succession to Mr. H. R. 
Hepworth, who is retiring after 46 years’ 
service. 

Mr. G. W. Baker, assistant architect 
with Easington R.D.C., has been 
appointed architect to Durham R.D.C. 

ARBROATH Town Council has appointed 
Mr. James M. Mircuetr, A.R.1.A.8., in 
succession to Mr. H. K, Macdonald, who 
has been appointed County Architect under 
Roxburgh County Council.. 

Mr. R. C. Hott, architectural assistant 
to Runcorn Urban Council, Cheshire, has 
been appointed full-time architect to the 
East Elloe, Holbeach (Lincolnshire) Rural 
Council. 


Housing in France. 

‘*Hovustinc and town-planning are as 
urgent problems in France as they are in 
this country,’’ said Mr. B. 8S. Townroe, 
Director of the Franco-British Society, and 
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a member of the Government's Central 
Housing Advisory Commfttee, speaking 
recently to the boys of King Edward VII 
School in Sheffield. Mr. Townroe said 
that out of nine million pre-war buildings 
of all sorts in France, at least one million 
were now damaged, and 180,000 were com- 
pletely wrecked. There were only eight 
houses now standing in the port of Brest. 
Reconstruction would be gravely handi- 
capped by the absence of thousands of 
building craftsmen, who were among the 
24 million Frenchmen still prisoners of war 
or deportees in Germany. The manufac- 
ture of building materials, notably of 
bricks, tiles, slates, plaster and glass, had 
almost ceased, and no building timber was 
being imported. 

The task of planning the rebuilding of 
France was being divided up between all 
qualified architects, including those who 
were prisoners of war. Plans were nearing 
completion for the reconstruction of 
Rouen, Amiens, Chartres, and Beauvais. 
But, Mr. Townroe concluded, even in 1939 
housing standards were lower in France 
than in this country. He had seen French 
families living in caves. The war had 
put back housing standards by at least 
half a century, and a united effort would 
be needed by the French to rebuild their 
homes within the next generation. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Epwarp D. Mutts, A.R.I.B.A., has 
resumed practice at 127, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2 (telephone : Monarch 2539), 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. ArtHurR J. Wits, chartered 
quantity surveyor, announces that he has 
taken into partnership Mr. D. T. C. 
Thompson, F.S.I., for over 15 years a 
member of his staff. The practice will 
be carried on at 41-42, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, S.W.1 (telephone : White- 
hall 4242) in the name of Arthur J. 
Willis and Thompson. 

Mr. Joun E. Wurrexeap, F.S.I., char- 
tered quantity surveyor, is taking into 
partnership Mr. Nodder, who has 
been his chief assistant for some years. 
The partnership began on April 6, and 
will be conducted at 15, St. James- 
row, Sheffield, 1, under the title of 
Whitehead & Nodder. 

Mr. A. 8S. Wiuson, F.S.I., chartered 
quantity surveyor, has taken into partner- 
ship Mr, E. H. Wilson, P.A.S.I., and Mr. 
K. E. Roberts, P.A.S.I. The practice will 
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be continued at 8, Princes-street, Storey’s 
Gate, London, 8.W.1, under the style of 
A. §S. Wilson and Partners, chartered 
quantity surveyors. 

Mr. Freperick S. Snow, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.L.Struct.E., M.Soc.C.E. (France), con- 
sulting engineer, has taken into partner- 
ship his two senior assistants, Mr. 
Frederick W. Slatter, M.I.Struct.E., and 
Mr. Brian Scruby, M.1.Struct.E. The 
future name of the firm will be Frederick 
S. Snow and Partners, consulting engi- 
neers, the address still being Monro 
Building, Wellington-street, W.C.2. Tele- 
phone number : Temple Bar 4091. 

Mr. T. Beprorp, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.Struct.E., con- 
sulting engineer, has moved from Gros- 
venor-mews to 41-42, New Bond-street, 
W.1. Telephone : Mayfair 5808-9. 

Mr. ©. M. Apev, A.IA.S., having 
been released from his appointment with 
the Ministry of Works, would be pleased 
to receive up-to-date catalogues and in- 
formation, especially on permanent pre- 
fabrication and housing matters at 63, 
Gledholt Bank, Huddersfield. 

Mr. C. F. Rumsie, quantity surveyor, 
of Croxley Green, Herts, has opened 
additional offices ‘at 29-31, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1, where he would be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, April 12, 1845. 


In the present number we have the 
pleasure to lay before our readers a view 
of the Hungerford suspension bridge for 
foot passengers, constructed under the 
direction of Mr. I. K. Brunel, which 
would be opened publicly on Friday, the 
18th of this month. . . . The span of the 
main arch of this bridge [676 ft. 6in.] is 
only second to the suspension bridge at 
Fribourg, in Switzerland... . When we 
view the comparative slightness of the 
piers, the great length and tenuity of the 
roadway and the single suspension rods, 
so wide apart, and remember the effect of 
a gale of wind, even in the Thames, it is 
hardly possible to avoid a doubt as to the 
stability of the new bridge during any 
long period of time; the skill and high 
attainments of Mr. Brunel, however, for- 
bid the entertainment of this doubt. 

«, Hungerford Bridge was subsequently dis- 
mantled and its structure used for the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, also designed by Brunel. 
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OBITUARY 


G. Topham Forrest, F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
George Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., 
FRSE. Superintending Architect of 
Metropolitan Buildings and Architect to 
the L.C.C. from 1919 to 1935, at Port 
Appin, Argyllshire, on March 31, at the 
age of 72. 

Educated at the grammar school and 
University of Aberdeen, Forrest served 
four beng pupilage with an Aberdeen firm 
and had four years’ experience in London 
before taking up appointments under the 
Leeds Corporation and the West Riding 
County Council. In 1905 he became County 
Education Architect for Northumberland, 
and in 1914 County Architect for Essex. 

For the L.C.C. Forrest carried out a 
great deal of admirable work, includin 
large housing estates and many aaotial 
and educational buildings; he was also 
responsible for the architectural treatment 
of the new Chelsea Bridge, and, in col- 
laboration with the late Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, for that of Lambeth Bridge. He was 
the Council’s adviser on the administration 
of building law in London. In 1924 he 
visited the United States on behalf of the 
L.C.C. He served on several important 
Government departmental committees, and 
was an authority on town planning. 


Manning Robertson, F.R.1.B.A. 

We record with regret the sudden death, 
at the age of 57, of Mr. Manning Durdin 
Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., M.R.LA.L., 
M.T.P.I. Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and at the Architectural Association, 
Robertson served his articles with the late 
Sir Ernest George, R.A. After the last 
war he held the post of Deputy Chief 
Architect of the Housing Department of 
the Ministry of Health. In 1925 he 
returned to practise in Ireland, where he 
did much good work for town planning. He 
was a planning consultant for Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick and Dun Laoghaire. 


Harry S. Fairhurst, F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death, at his 
home in Wilmslow, of Mr. Harry Smith 
Fairhurst, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. 

Mr. Fairhurst, who was born in Black- 
burn in 1868, came to Manchester as a 
youth of 19 to join Maxwell and Tuke. 
To complete his architectural education 
he made many visits to Italy, and after 
experience at Cardiff with William 
Frame, Lord Bute’s architect, he began 
to practise on his own account in Black- 
burn. About 1901 he migrated to Man- 
chester, where he worked for a time in 
partnership with the late J. H. France. 

After the dissolution of this partner- 
ship, in 1905, he received his first big 
commission—the design for India House, 
Whitworth-street. Lancaster House, ad- 
joining India House, followed, and a 
later and perhaps more important work 
was Bridgewater House, built in 1913. 
During the last war he built the experi- 
mental workshops of the Avro Company 
at Hamble, near Southampton, with 
model dwellings for the workmen. As a 
result of this work he was invited by 
the administrators of the Sutton Model 
Trust to provide designs for houses which 
the Trust built at Gorton, Manchester. 

His post-war work included the Ship 
Canal buildings in King-street, Man- 
chester Liners’ offices in St. Ann’s-square, 
Blackfriars House, the dock offices of the 
Ship Canal Company, ete. 

Mr. Fairhurst was a past-president of 
the Manchester Society of Architects. He 
was elected A.R.I.B.A. in 1891 and a 
Fellow in 1926. The practice is being 
carried on by Mr. P. Garland Fairhurst, 
his son. 
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“MODERN ” 


STUDENTS’ NIGHT AT THE A.A. 


A MEETING of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, held at 36, Bedford-square, W.C.1, 
on Tuesday, March 27, was arranged in 
conjunction with the Students’ Committee, 
and the formal business with which it 
opened having been concluded, the Presi- 
dent (Mr. A, F. B. Anderson, F.R.I.B.A.) 
gave the chair to Mr, John Smith, Chair- 
man of the Students’ Committee. A lec- 
ture was then given by Mr. E. Maxwell 
Fry, F.R.1.B.A. 

THe LecTURER said he had been five 
years in West Africa. He had been far 
away from architecture, but had thought 
about it and discussed his experiences of 
before the war. One thing he had learnt 
thereby was the real importance of archi- 
tecture as an art. Owing to the peculiar 
circumstances under which architecture 
had laboured for many years, architects 
had been forced to consider their pro- 
gramme themselves. Society had been 
disintegrating while science was producing 
new materials and new ways of life which 
society had not yet digested. After the 
war the materials situation would probably 
be as bad as it could be; architects would 
be forced to think of their work in terms 


. of quantity, and to think of persons in 


terms of units. They would be expected 
to sink their individuality. But architec- 
ture being an individual experience, and 
the architect himself an individual, one of 
their tasks would be to raise the status 
of the individual.so that he did not become 
a unit. Whatever kind of group the archi- 
tect worked in, his individuality was the 
most. precious thing he had. Architecture 
would not be produced by mass minds. It 
was an important job to encourage the 
individuality of architects .working in 
Government offices and the like. Indi- 
viduals must flourish and their work be 
recognised. If stress was laid on the 
machine the individual would be debased 
and we should get no quality in life. 


Question Time. 

Mr. Fry then proceeded to answer a 
number of written questions that had been 
submitted to him. The first was: In all 
past styles of architectural design there 
have been theories imposing certain limita- 
tions on the architects. Would modern 
(contemporary) architecture be improved 
if there were a ‘‘ modern theory” of 
design? 

The reply was that there was a modern 
theory of design, but being formulated by 
so many people it had not yet been 
brought into a code. It would take a long 
time to get anything like the eighteenth- 
century code of ae That code had 
arisen from long observance over hundreds 
of years, and modern style was too new to 
reach a stage of that sort. 

The second question was: The first ex- 
ponents of ‘‘ modern ”’ architecture went 
too far ahead in their experiments and 
developed a rather grotesque, inhuman 
architecture which they inflicted upon an 
unready world. Are we likely to see any 
substantial movement amongst contem- 
porary architects to return to a more 
humanistic approach to design? 

Mr. Fry replied that there was no turn- 
ing back and trying to merge modern 
architecture with something else. The 
point was whether it was based on a 
correct recognition of social conditions, 
and was sufficiently related architecturally 
to its materials. As the materials became 
better understood the architecture would 
be richer, if the programme set by society 
provided for richness. 

Question number three was: Architects 
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to-day are frustrated by the lack of 
sound technical knowledge of new mate- 
rials. When are we likely to leave the 
experimental] stage behind? 

The lecturer’s answer was that scientists 
went on producing new materials, and in 
such things as aeroplanes science moved 
too fast for architects to be able to keep 
up with it. But on the whole they had 
a mental grasp, though not a full technical 
grasp. The thing was so complicated that 
architects were bound to work more closely 
with technicians than in the past; but they 
should not feel too humble before the tech- 
nicians. The major discoveries had been 
made, the major principles upon which 
they were based were beginning to be 
understood, and it required imagination 
to show how the new materials should be 
used. After the war Europe would need 
spiritual consolation as well as food, and 
this could only be given by imaginative 
persons. 


Finding the Client. 

The fourth question was : Public opinion 
has never been very sympathetic to modern 
architecture. How do you sell your ideas 
to a client? How are we to sell our ideas 
to the people? 

Mr. Fry replied that he did not believe 
the public had been unsympathetic. The 
amount of understanding by ordinary 

eople of what modern architecture stooa 
or was astonishing. You did not sell your 
ideas to a client : you had the ideas, found 
somebody who shared them and built for 
him. You did not compromise by build- 
ing bad buildings because these were asked 
for. You might not get much money, but 
you would not starve, because if you 
believed in your architecture you would 
get other people to believe in it. 

The next question was: During this 
war architects have joined Government 
Departments. There is a danger that these 
civil servant architects will lose their 
individuality. Is this danger very great, 
and can it be avoided? 

This was a matter, said Mr. Fry, on 
which he felt strongly. We had to see 
that the people employed in Government 
offices preserved their individuality and 
were real architects. There was no reason 
a committee should not be as well served 
as a client. The great thing was that the 
architect must be a free person, and not 
an anonymity in chains, 

The last question was: What are the 
prospects for modern architectural design 
and building in this country after the 
war, as opposed to those of the “ tradi- 
tionalist school ”’? 

The lecturer replied that it rested with 
architects. He thought the prospects were 
better than ever before. The thing had 
to start again very largely, but during the 
war there had been a growing public 
interest in what architects did, especially 
where it hinged on town planning. There 
was a potentially very large and influential 
public looking forward and not backward, 
and not likely to accept traditional art if 
something better was offered. Town plan- 
ning must start again, and start from 
housing, studying what were the best 
arrangements for dwellings technically and 
spiritually from the point of view of 
beauty; and out of that getting the struc- 
ture of the town. It should use the new 
technique and acknowledge the existence 
of motor cars, and so on. 

Further questions were then asked by 
members of the audience. The first of 
these was as to the effect of new materials 
on the new ideas of architects that were 
to be developed. Could Mr. Fry say what 
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new materials would have the greatest 
consequence for architecture? 

The lecturer replied that he did not 
know, except that the general feeling for 
architecture had been much influenced by 
rigid tempered materials. The tone had 
been set by concentrated weight-bearing 
materials like reinforced concrete and 
steel, greatly different in texture and pro- 
perties from brick and stone, differing also 
in the fact that you could tell to a nicety 
what your building could do, and so could 
cut it down. 

Another question was whether the old 
materials would gradually have their place 
taken by new ones. 

The reply was that this depended greatly 
on economy. Corbusier had gone back to 
select some of the older materials to enrich 
his art. Science was quite capable of 
going back and finding the virtues of the 
old materials if these existed. 

Answering another question, the lecturer 
said he regarded the machine world not 
so much as a great opportunity, but rather 
as a sort of fate with which architects had 
a It was not by any means all 


The architect’s individuality was again 
brought under notice, one questioner say- 
ing: “I am not quite clear why you 
must not allow the individual to be sub- 
merged. In medieval times beautiful 
buildings were built, and we do not know 
the names of the architects. Individual 
architects arose in renaissance times.’’ 

Mr. Fry replied that the medieval 
inaster builder was a free man, and his 
name was known to the people for whom 
he worked. 

One student asked—Did Mr. Fry think 
the early part of architectural education 
should go back to a downright study of 
the classics? 

The lecturer said that had been his own 
training. Such work should be studied 
not to copy but to get the spirit in which 
it was done. Architecture could not spring 
from any one brain, however brilliant. 
Its roots must be in the past. 

The last question was—How were 
youngsters in schools, and the public in 
general, to be trained to a proper apprecia- 
tion of architecture? 

The reply to the second part of this 
question was that if modern architects 
believed in what they were doing, the fact 
would be perceived, and the effect would 
spread much more than if an attempt was 
made at deliberate propaganda. 

Tue Presipent, replying to the first 
part of the question, said the Architectural 
Association had thought a great deal on 
the matter, and for three years there had 
been a committee of the Council sitting. 
They had got a long way with their ideas, 
but these could not yet be put into opera- 
tion because of the war. When we got 
back to normal the Architectural Associa- 
tion would have something which would 
give its students ideals, and a background 
of sound training to carry the ideals oui. 

Mr. Martin Anets proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, which was heartily 
accorded. The President added the thanks 
of the Association. 


Housing in Hampstead. 

Hampstead Borough Council, with the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health, pro- 

oses to buy nearly three acres of land for 
torts urposes. The property is in and 
near Parkhill, on the eastern border of the 
borough, between Haverstock Hill and 
Fleet-road. The council has resolved to 
undertake the provision of a large day 
nursery in Kilburn Vale, where the L.C.C. 
is carrying out a housing scheme. 
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COMPETITION FOR A LONDON AIRPORT DESIGN 


WINNING DESIGN : 


BY H. J. COATES, A.R.I.B.A., E. R. MORGAN AND 


F. W. SMITH, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


Tue ‘“ ArRPORT FOR LONDON ”’ DESIGN COMPETITION WAS 
organised by the Aeroplane with the object of bringing 
as much thought and as many individual ideas as 
possible to bear on the controversial subject of the most 
suitable layout for a large trans-ocean international air- 
port. Technical advances during the war have revolu- 
tionised previous conceptions of airport design, and the 
earliest possible establishment near London of an inter- 
national airport adequate for the largest types of civil 
aircraft has become an urgent national need if the capital 
city of the Empire is to play its part in international air 
transport. The competition was open to all members of 
the British Commonwealth. 

The competition was judged and the prize-winning 
designs selected from a total of 28 entries by a panel of 
five judges: Air Vice-Marshal D. T. C. Bennett, C.B.E., 
D.S8.0.; Mr. Austin Blomfield, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.; Dr. H. 
Roxbee Cox, B.Sc., D.I.C., F.R.Ae.S.; Mr. Dennis H. 
Handover; and Mr. W. R. Verdon Smith. 


The winning design is of a combined land-plane and flying- 
boat terminal airport, occupying a site area of 244 square 
miles. The land-plane base, inclusive of all access roads, 
parking spaces and buildings covers an area of 12 square 
miles, and provides eight separate runways, the largest of 
which is 10,000ft., for later extension to 15,000ft. For 
marine aircraft there is, adjoining the land-plane base, an 
artificial lake, 124} square miles in area, with four alighting 
lanes long enough to provide safe landing and take-offs for 
the largest types of flying-boats. A notable feature of the 
land-plane base is the provision by the designers of separate 
runways for taking off and landing, instead of the usual 
parallel runways layout. Hence, as all the main runways 
radiate from the loading apron—a terminal building centre— 
incoming aircraft, after completing their landing run, have 
only to taxi to one end of the runway to reach the unloading 
point. Similarly, outgoing aircraft begin their take-off run 
immediately adjoining the loading apron. Taxi-ing and the 
provision of concrete paved taxi-ways are thus reduced to 
a minimum, and incoming and outgoing aircraft are segre- 
gated on separate runways. A daily total of 200 aircraft 
arrivals and departures has been assumed by the designers, 
with a peak capacity of 24 aircraft movements per hour. The 
largest aircraft envisaged during the 15-20 years’ effective 
life of the airport is a land-plane 200-230 ft. in length, 50- 


60 ft. high, with a wing span of 300ft., and an all-up weight 
of 400,000 lb., or approximately 178} tons. 

The terminal group of buildings is the centre of the air- 
port’s activities, and provides accommodation for the 
handling of passengers, baggage, freight, and mails, as well 
as amenities for the entertainment of passengers’ friends and 
spectators. In addition, offices and other necessary accommo- 
dation are provided for airport officials, airline operators, 
flying crews, and for meteorological, radio and airport 
control services. The terminal buildings are located at the 
centre of the runways system, and, with the addition of a 
single-storey marine building connected by subways to the 
terminal building, serve the requirements of both land-plane 
and marine-aircraft traffic. The main terminal building has 
seven storeys, and is of steel-framed construction with con- 
crete floors and roof. It is faced externally with Portland 
stone. The concourse occupies most of the ground floor, and 
here are located the main traffic office and counters, operating 
companies’ offices, shops, post office, and two private suites 
for the accommodation of distinguished passengers. Baggage 
is moved by mechanical conveyors in such a way that it 
can be examined in the presence of passengers in the customs 
hall and then conveyed to its destination without manual 
handling or congestion. 

A large hall on the lower ground floor gives access to the 
subways leading to and from the marine building and to the 
airport railway station. A news cinema, hairdresser’s shop, 
bath- and dressing-rooms also open off the lower hall. On 
the first floor there is a restaurant with terraces for diners 
overlooking the flying-boat lake. There are additional 
terraces on the second and third floors on both sides of the 
building, giving spectators clear views over the airport, 
while on the mezzanine there is a promenade from which 
the non-travelling public can witness, without obstructing, 
the activities on the main concourse below. The fourth and 
fifth floors provide hotel accommodation with a total of 
52 double bedrooms, 44 single bedrooms, and four special 
suites, each bedroom having its own bathroom. Surmounting 
the main roof of the building is a control room, raised on 
a platform, and affording an unobstructed view of ground 
and air activities. The control room is glass-enclosed on all 
sides, and surrounded by a balcony. Separate administrative 
buildings, workshops, marine-aircraft and land-plane hangars, 
store-rooms, rest-rooms, garages and car-parks are included 
in the layout of the terminal buildings, and there is also 
provision for canteens and staff dining-rooms capable of 
seating 1,000 people. 
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THE TERMINAL BUILDING: VIEW FROM FORECOURT. 
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R.1.B.A. 

NOTES FROM COUNCIL MINUTES. 

FoLLow1nG are notes from the minutes 
of the Council for March 13 :— | 

Employment of Education Architects.— 
It was reported that on the recommenda- 
tion of the Salaried Members’ Committee 
the President had sent a letter to the 
Clerk to the Middlesex County Council 
protesting against the proposal to dele- 
gate authority for the erection of new 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
county of Middlesex to a number of local 
authorities within the county and to 
second the consequently redundant staff 
of the County Architects’ Department to 
work under the control of officials of these 
local authorities. It was pointed out that 
the specialised educational architecture 
involved in the construction of secondary 
schools had in the past been carried out 
on behalf of the Middlesex County Coun- 
cil by a specialist staff built up over a 
number of years, which had maintained 
an extremely high standard, and that the 
proposed delegation of responsibility 
would not be in the interests of architec- 
ture or of the community. A copy of 
the letter to the Clerk to the Middlesex 
County Council was sent to the Minister 
of Education. 

Conversion of Existing Houses.—It was 
reported that in response to a request 
from the Central Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Health a memo- 
randum on the Conversion of Existing 
Houses had been prepared by the Hous- 
ing Committee and forwarded to the 
Ministry of Health. 

Scale of Annual Salaries for Architects. 
—A report from the Salaried Members’ 
Committee was received, together with 
the suggested revised Scale of Annual 
Salaries for Architects. The Council has 
referred the matter to a joint meeting of 
the Salaried Members’ Committee, Official 
Architects’ Committee and Practice Com- 
mittee. 

Fees for War Damage Claims.—On the 
recommendation of the Practice Commit- 
tee the Council adopted the Scale of Fees 
for the Assessment and Agreement of War 
Damage Claims as issued by the Char- 
tered Surveyors’ Institution. Copies of 
the Scale can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom was held at 66, Portland- 
place, W.1, om March 23. Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell, Chairman, presided. 

Mr. Vincent Burr, Chairman of the 
Admission Committee, announced that the 
balance of cases still to be dealt with 
totalled 459, as against 543 at the last 
meeting; 89 persons were now recom- 
mended for admission, and 49 for rejec- 
tion, and it was resolved accordingly. 

The report of the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee showed that on 
December 31, 1943, there were 14,984 
names on the Register. At December 31, 
1944, the total was 15,093, a net increase 
of 109. 

The fifty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing followed the annual meeting. Mr. 
Sydney Tatchel! was re-elected Chairman. 
Mr. Darcy Braddell announced that he 
was not going to allow his name to be 
put forward for re-election as Vice-Chair- 
man, and nominated Lt.-Col. Seymer as 
his successor. Mr. Gordon Jackson was 
also nominated but was not prepared to 
let his name go forward, and Lt.-Col. 


Seymer was duly elected. The Chairman 
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expressed the indebtedness of the Council 
to Mr. Braddell for the work he had done 
in the last ten or eleven years. 

The CuarrmMan welcomed the following 
new members of the Council: Mr. A. C. 
Bunch, appointed by the R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
Ralph §. Tubbs, also appointed by the 
R.1.B.A.; Mr. F. R. 8S. Yorke; Mr. H. H. 
Clement, nominated by the Council of the 
Faculty of Architects and Surveyors; Mr. 
I. Bray, nominated by the President of 
the Board of Education; Mr. W. A. 
Rutter, nominated by the Commissioners 
of Works; Mr. Robert Hogg Matthew, 
representing the Department of Health for 
Scotland; Mr, G. W. Buchanan, represent- 
ing the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. 


STANDARDISATION OF R. C. 
STRUCTURAL MEMBERS. 


Tue Reinforced Concrete Association has 
issued a memorandum on “The Standardi- 
sation of Reinforced Concrete Structural 
Members.” In this it is pointed out that 
approximately one-third of the prime cost 
of a typical reinforced concrete structure 
is absorbed by the temporary formwork, 
and roughly two-thirds of the cost of the 
formwork is absorbed by labour. The 
scope for economy in this item of con- 
structional cost is therefore very great. 

The outstanding results which have been 
obtained by the frequent re-use of purpose- 
made forms on iarge jobs in which much 
repetition is involved, and in which the 
design of the structure and of the form- 
work have been dealt with as part of the 
same problem instead of separately and 
independently by the designer and the 
contractor, have clearly shown that the 
key to low formwork costs is ‘‘ standard- 
isation.’’ An essential preliminary to the 
standardisation of formwork, however, is 
the standardisation of the dimensions of 
structural elements. 

If a limited range of overall dimensions 
of columns, beams and other members 
were agreed upon, and if the design of all 
buildings and structures were, as far as 
practicable, based upon those dimensions, 
contractors would be able to use standard 
forms, designed and constructed as pieces 
of plant, throughout each individual con- 
tract. They would also be reasonably sure 
of an opportunity of re-using them on 
many future works, and it would not 
then be necessary to write off the whole 
cost on each. Manufacturers would be 
encouraged to make and keep forms avail- 
able for hire by contractors, and in course 
of time large stocks would accumulate. 
This would have the effect, not only of 
reducing the cost and increasing the speed 
of construction, but also of improving its 
quality, since the appearance of a finished 
structure is much improved by the use of 
efficient formwork. An important incen- 
tive to the increased use of reinforced con- 
crete would thus be provided. 

With this object in view the Reinforced 
Concrete Association suggests that stan- 
dard dimensions for the more important 
elements of structure should be adopted. 
It realises, of course, that even in a 
“standard” structure it may not be 
possible entirely to eliminate specially 
made items of formwork, but their use 
would be reduced to a minimum. Cases 
also will arise_ wherein architectural con- 
siderations may preclude the adoption of 
standard dimensions, but it is: believed 
that such cases will be few, and that the 
economy which will-inevitably result—and 
which will progressively increase as time 
goes on and stocks of standard forms 
accumulate—will prove an incentive to 
their general adoption. 

The dimensions which are tentatively 
recommended are set out in this memo- 
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randum, They have been carefully chosen, 
and those for various types of structural 
elements — columns, beams, etc. — have 
been brought into line one with another, 
to facilitate the interchange of forms. 
The number of sections has been limited 
as far as practicable in order that the 
manufacture of standard forms may not 
be discouraged at the outset by too long 
a list. 

The recommended dimensions are the 
overall dimensions of concrete members; 
the amount and distribution of reinforce- 
ment in those members is a matter for the 
designer, who will also select the standard 
size to be used in each particular case. 
If, in certain cases, the use of standard 
dimensions involves some increase in the 
cross-sectional area of a member, the cost 
of the extra concrete will be negligible in 
comparison with the saving in the cost of 
the formwork. It will also generally be 
possible, in such cases, to effect some 
saving in the amount. of steel reinforce- 
ment. 

Architects, engineers, contractors and 
others who may use this memorandum are 
invited to send their observations to the 
Association, 94, Petty France, London, 
S.W.1, as it is intended, after a suitable 
period for testing, to invite the British 
Standards Institution to use it as a basis 
for a British Standard Specification. 


STANDARDISATION AND 
ITS DANGERS 


In an address to the Manchester and 
district branch of the Design and Indus- 
tries Association, Mr. L. H. Keay, O.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., City Architect and Director 
of Housing, Liverpool, gave a warning 
that some of the rights and _ privileges 
relinquished in the exigencies of war, and 
which helped to introduce a measure of the 
wsthetic into our lives, might not be 
restored when peace returned. 

““As a nation, we shall be ready to 
submit to some overriding control in the 
interests of the community, but far more 
disturbing is the possibility of a complete 
standardisation which will rid us of any 
opportunity of self-expression in the 
design of our immediate post-war homes. 
Not only were the sizes of baths, sinks, 
and suchlike fixed, but the sizes and 
details of windows and front doors were 
fixed also, thereby restricting individual 
liberty in the design of those important 
features upon which the whole treatment 
of the facades of our dwellings depended. 
This was said to be in the interest of 
mass production in the hope of economy 
—a horse which might be ridden too 
hard, and which might fall at the first 
ditch. Economies must be effected, and 
greater output was essential, but it would 
be unwise to assume that ‘‘ big business ”’ 
alone could make this possible. In the 
past, the small house had been the work 
of the smaller contractor with the 
assistance of his craftsmen. 

** What a happy thing it will be,” said 
Mr. Keay, ‘‘if a closer co-operation existed 
between those who design our buildings, 
those who transfer such designs to the 
medium of brick or stone and other mate- 
rials, and those whom designer and criafts- 
men both serve!” 

We often deplored the lack of any sense 
of architectural appreciation in many of 
the people. If we looked at their homes, 
we had the reason. Make their homes 
architectural gems as well as labour-saving 
‘‘living-boxes,” and they would start an 
appreciation of the beautiful which might 
have far-reaching effects. Mass produc- 
tion need not mean lack of proportion or 
design. Within reasonable limits, machine- 
made articles could show the mark of the 
craftsman. 
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SCOTTISH HOUSING COMPETITION 


As reported in our issue for March 30, 
Mr. A. J. Smith, A.R.I.B.A., of Falkirk, 
has been awarded first prize in a housing 
competition organised by the Scottish 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Association. The competition, which was 
for a block of two-storey houses, com- 
prising one of three apartments and one 
of four apartments, was based on the long- 
term standards recommended by the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. 

The stipulated superficial area of houses 
within outer walls was : Three-apartment, 
950 sq. ft.; four-apartment, 1,100 sq. ft. 

To supplement the notes on the plans 
reproduced below, attention is drawn to 
the following features :— 

A dining annexe is provided in both 
houses, and is designed, in the case of the 
four-apartment house, as an integral part 
of the living-room, and in the three-apart- 
ment house as an integral part of the 
kitchen. The annexe in the four-apart- 
ment house is separated from the living- 
room by-a door and a hinged bookcase 


unit, both of which would swing back 
against the adjoining walls, thus opening 
up the area as part of the living-room. A 
service hatch is arranged between the 
kitchen and the annexe, but a door could 
be provided if desired. 

In the four-apartment house hot water 
is provided by means of an independent 
boiler, and in the three-apartment house 
by a back boiler in the living-room grate. 

The fuel stores are arranged so that 
delivery is from the outside, and access 
from the inside, in the case of the four- 
apartment; and from the outside, but 
under cover, in the three-apartment. 

The sanitary fittings are conveniently 
and economically grouped, and plumbing 
ducts with suitable access panels are pro- 
vided. 

In the four-apartment kitchen a hood 
with wired-glass side screens is arranged 
over the cooker, wash boiler and hot-water 
boiler, with an outlet into a brick flue. 
A sheet-steel smoke-pipe (specially treated 
to prevent rust) from the boiler would be 
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fixed in the flue with an air space all 
round, so that the heat from the pipe 
would induce an upward movement of 
steam from the fittings. In the three- 
apartment an outlet from the hood over 
the cooker is connected to a small vent, 
and the wash boiler is fitted with a con- 
denser and has a separate vent-pipe. 

In addition to the construction notes on 
the plan, two points should be noted :— 

The external hollow wall consists of a 
4-in. brick outer skin, 2-in. cavity and 
a 4-in. foamed slag block inner skin, thus 
providing better thermal insulation than 
usual. 

In the event of timber not being avail- 
able in adequate supply, an alternative 
form of roof construction is suggested, con- 
sisting of a light-weight all-welded steel 
truss which would be prefabricated and 
erected in two sections. The truss would 
be spaced at approximately 3ft. 4 in. 
centres and would be rag-bolted to the 
eaves runner blocks. The purlins and 
ceiling joist. would be of timber (25 in. by 
$in.), and sawdust-cement boards could 
be used in lieu of timber roof boarding. 
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CODES OF 


MR. ROLAND WOODS'S PAPER AT THE 
R.1.B.A. 

A paper on ‘ Codes of Practice’’ was 
read by Mr. C. Rotanp Woops, M.B.E., 
at an informal meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
on Tuesday last. Following is the full text: 

My real difficulty in preparing this paper 
has been to decide how to start. Whether, 
for instance, you would be interested in 
a short explanation of the reasons for the 
formation of the Codes of Practice Com- 
mittee, showing its link with the work of 
the Post-War Study Committees of the 
Ministry of Works, some of which were 
convened by this Institute; or, alterna- 
tively, an indication of the co-operative 
effort of the principal technical and scien- 
tific bodies concerned with building in 
pooling their knowledge and experience 
in codes of good practice; or again, 
whether I should plunge directly into the 
work of the committee. I decided that 
the Jast course was preferable, because 
we are primarily interested to-day in 
getting things done. 

The Codes of Practice Committee, which 
is an independent Committee and not a 
Department of the Ministry of Works, was 
set up in the autumn of 1942, largely as 
a result of efforts by Sir Hugh Beaver in 
collaboration with Sir Reginald Stradling. 
Its conception resulted from a number of 
circumstances, of which the one which 
stands out most clearly was the growing 
interest which had been taken over a num- 
ber of years by the professional institutions 
associated with the building industry in the 
whole subject of technical practice as 
affecting that industry. 

If the quality of building were not to 
be governed by minimum commercial stan- 
dards with low first costs as the sole con- 
sideration, it became necessary that efforts 
should be made to institute something in 
the nature of codes of good building prac- 
tice; but without the wholehearted help 
and co-operation of the professional insti- 
tutions and other representative bodies, 
the Codes of Practice as we refer to them 
to-day might well have been something 
still to be strived for instead of something 
in which there has already been accom- 
plished some measure of progress. 

Codes of Practice had, of course, been 
produced with indusirial guidance in the 
natural process and expansion of stan- 
dardisation: some of these were very 
good, and for this reason, readily accepted. 
Every architect will have had experience 
of some one or another of the 50 codes of 
practice mentioned—for example, in the 
First Report of the Codes of Practice Com- 
mittee—and will recognise that, many of 
these have an industrial origin, but have 
been readily accepted in professional 
circles. I may be excused for referring to 
one of these, in the preparation of which 
I took part. British Standard Specifica- 
tion No. 449 for the Use of Structural 
Steel in Building. This code was based 
on a long-term study by the Steel Struc- 
tures Research Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and has been almost universally accepted. 
The principles on which this code was 
based are also found in the London County 
Council Bye-laws, 

It is by no means impossible that the 
very success of this and other codes of 
practice which dealt in detail with design 
was one of the factors which aroused in 
the minds of professional men the realisa- 
tion of their responsibility in respect of 
such codes, and the recognition of the 
fact that if the preparaiion, of such docu- 
ments were to go on (and it was obvious 
that it would inevitably go on), then the 
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professional institutions must take an 
active responsibility for them. 

No one professional institution could 
dea] with all the subjects which fell for 
consideration in relationship to codes of 
practice, and just before the war there 
were tentative discussions fostered by the 
British Standards Institution with a view 
to co-operative action, and no doubt effec- 
tive results would have emerged eventu- 
ally from these discussions. 

sey the war put an end to this 
phase, and it fell to the Ministry of Works 
to organise the necessary co-operation be- 
tween the interested institutions. 


Establishment in 1942. 

The efforts of the Ministry of Works and 
Planning, as it then was, in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Health, resulted in 
the establishment in September, 1942, of 
the ‘‘ Codes of Practice Committee,’’ con- 
sisting of nominees of the principal insti- 
tutions in the building industry, together 
with the British Standards Institution, the 
Building Industries National Council and 
assessor members from certain Government 
Departments. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee is appointed by the Minister of 
Works, the first chairman being Sir 
Clement Hindley, who unfortunately died 
in May, 1944. Sir Clement was succeeded 
by Mr. Hubert M. Fairweather, who had 
been deputy chairman. 

The Committee set out the programme 
of work it proposed to follow in two reports 
published in March and September, 1943. 
This programme divided the general work 
of code drafting into two main divisions, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Codes, 
and Building and Constructional Codes, 
the latter dividing naturally into two sec- 
tions, viz. : Building Codes and Engineer- 
ing Services Codes. 

The architect. naturally has greater day- 
by-day interest in the Building and Con- 
structiona]l Codes than in Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works; and this was at 
once recognised by the R.I.B.A., who took 
their full share of the work which fell com- 
pletely within the general scope of their 
activities. 

The codes for building are intended to 
ensure that all parts of the building shall 
be dealt. with on a uniform basis, and to 
this end the codes are designed to be 
linked together in a comprehensive scheme 
in which all codes likely to be required 
can take their proper place, 

The comprehensive scheme of codes has 
two advantages, it ensures that the neces- 
sary field of work shall be adequately 
covered, and it will conduce to better 
co-ordination and co-operation within the 
industry in carrying out building opera- 
tions. 

That there is room for a co-ordinated 
series of codes to meet these needs arises 
from an outstanding. difference between 
the building and many other industries. 
Building is a very loosely knit industry. 
In the manufacture of a motor car, for 
instance, the designer, the production 
engineer and the research department are 
commonly to be found under one roof and 
working together as an homogeneous unit. 
Without this co-operation the motor car 
would undoubtedly have been much more 
expensive and far less efficient, and with- 
out it we could not have had the remark- 
able reductions in cost and improvements 
in efficiency that have demonstrated them- 
selves. 

Since the same degree of close co-opera- 
tion to be found in other industries is 
impracticable under the existing organisa- 
tion of the building industry, it remains 
to be seen what measure of co-ordination 
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can be evolved in the industry, and to 
what extent the advantages which other 
industries derive from the close physical 
co-ordination of their various processes can 
be secured to the building industry by 
adherence to a well-ordered and docu- 
mented technique in the field, or rather 
in the many fields of building. 

The comprehensive scheme of building 
codes will be one way of securing this 
ordered technique and of providing the 
manufacturer of building components with 
an adequate guide to the technica] en- 
vironment of the market he seeks to cover. 


Scope of Codes. 

The construction of a modern building 
calls for the exercise of the skill of a large 
number of persons, each adding his quota 
of expert knowledge to the whole. Each 
must play his part, but to do so effectively 
each must be provided with the necessary 
instructions at the right time. Whilst the 
issue of such instructions is.the normal 
function of the architect and the engineer 
(and was freely exercised by these experts 
as recently as forty years ago), yet the 
more recent growth in the complexity of 
the industry and the tendency for respon- 
sibility for various stages of building and 
constructional work to be divided between 
numerous (one had almost said ‘* innumer- 
able ’’) contractors, specialists and sub- 
contractors make it clear that all sections 
of the industry will benefit by a clearly 
defined and agreed procedure, 

To these ends the scheme of codes of 
practice will provide for the following :— 

(1) Functions which are determined 
by the purpose of the building, by its 
occupancy or by its situation. These 
can only be rightly defined in terms of 
standards of performance, or standards 
of amenity ; 

(2) Techniques which appertain essen- 
tially to the individual element or com- 
ponent and enable the functions required 
of the building and of its parts to be 
satisfied ; 

(3) Organisation and co-ordination re- 
quired to ensure that the various tech- 
niques involved are properly related and 
can each proceed without delay or con- 
fusion. 

These three headings fall naturally into 
two sub-divisions, viz. :— 

1. Functions which are defined by the 
nature of the building, its situation or 
its occupancy and which can only be 
dealt with by considering the building 
as a whole and when planning and con- 
struction are interrelated ; 

2. Functions which appertain essenti- 
ally to the individual element or com- 
ponent, which can be satisfied in a num- 
ber of ways without reference to the 
building considered as a whole. 

The scope of functional treatment is not 
difficult, to visualise. There are, for 
example, already in existence codes of 
practice relating to the strength and 
stability of buildings which are in general 
use in the industry. 

Technique is covered to some extent by 
existing codes drawn up for the use of 
specific materials—e.g., asbestos cement 
roof sheeting and magnesium oxychloride 
flooring. Very substantial progress in 
standardisation and codification of tech- 
nique has been made in these and other 
directions by the British Standards Insti- 
tution. Organisation of building pro- 
cesses in so far as it can be considered 
separately from technique was dealt 
with meagrely in earlier codes, although 
it was fully realised that co-ordination 
of the sequence and interrelation of all 
stages in manufacture and in the con- 
struction of buildings would serve a very 
useful purpose indeed. 
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By stages of construction is implied 
every phase of activity, including the 
preparation of drawings, the issuing of 
specifications and schedules of quantities, 
the ordering of materials and their de- 
livery, and the preparation of instructions 
for the craftsmen. 

On a general examination of the sub- 
ject it becomes clear that there are 
certain overriding requirements which 
are common to any building and which 
are independent of the method of con- 
struction or the type of equipment in- 
stalled in it. For example, the superim- 
posed loads to be carried in a building for 
any particular occupancy are not depen- 
dent upon the materials of which it is 
constructed; similarly, heat and light re- 
quirements are constant according to the 
use to which the building may be put. 

It has therefore been found desirable to 
divide the code framework into two sec- 
tions, as already mentioned. The first, 
called the ‘‘ Code of Functional Require- 
ments of Buildings,’’ covers the standard 
of performance required of the building 
as determined by its situation and occu- 
pancy,. and the second, the main code 
system, comprises codes and sub-codes for 
elements of structure and installation of 
equipment. 


Functional Requirements. 

The Code of Functional Requirements 
is divided into eleven chapters as follows : 

I, Natural light and air—(a) Daylight, 
(b) Sunlight, (c) Ventilation; II, Space 
and circulation; III, Precaution against 
noise; IV, Precaution against fire; V, 
Loading; VI, Weather protection; VII, 
Services—e.g., drainage, water, and such 
services; Vila, Artificial light; VIII, 
Heating and heat insulation; IX, Corro- 
sion; X, Dirt and Vermin; XI, Acoustics. 

In order to meet potential needs for 
guidance in the immediate post-war period 
in the construction of dwellings and 
schools, the drafting of interim chapters 
of this functional code to deal with 
dwellings and schools was undertaken 
first, and these have nearly all been pub- 
lished in draft for comment. 

The drafting of the functional code is 
a direct responsibility of the Codes of 
Practice Committee itself. The various 
draft chapters of this code when com- 
pleted have been issued for comment, and 
as a result of the very encouraging and 
helpful volume.of comment received, have 
been revised in many details before final 
approval. 

Certain of the chapters of the func- 
tional code deal with subjects that have 
Jeng been within the province of public 
health legislation, as, for example, those 
dealing with loading and fire protection, 
which are found in all building by-laws, 
and in the. drafting of these care has been 
taken to bring into consultation represen- 
tative local authorities. 

Other chapters of the functional codes, 
such as those dealing with heat insulation 
and noise, deal with subjects which have 
not been consciously covered by public 
health legislation, but which are quite 
definitely suitable for codes of good 
building practice. 

Whereas the drafting of the chapters 
of the functional code has been under- 
taken by the Codes of Practice Committee 
itself, the overwhelming bulk of building 
codes which fall within what is described 
as the ‘‘General Series’ are being 
draited by or under the intimate direction 
of the professional institutions associated 
with the Codes of Practice Committee. 

In the actual drafting of the chapters 
of the Code of Functional Requirements 
the Codes of Practice Committee was 
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assisted by the following team of experts 
who are officially described as the Tech- 
nical Consultative Group: R. Fitz- 
maurice, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E. [Hon.A.]; 

. Lucas, B.A. [F.]; J. N. Peirce, 
M.Inst.C.E.; G. Weston, B.S8.I.; C. 8. 
White [F.]; Guthlac Wilson, 8.M., 
B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.Am.Soc.C.E. ; 
W. L. Scott, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Struct.E. 
In connection with certain branches of 
the work of the Technical Consultative 
Group the following additional members 
have also served—viz.: A. G. Ramsay, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.1.E.E., 
M.I.Mech.E.; G. I. Ackers, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Struct.E., M.I.San.E.; A. B. Mann, 
B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E.; F. N. Shimmin, 
B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M. & 
Cy.E.; G. Smith, M.B.E., A.M.I.E.E. 

The group received much assistance 
from the Building Research Station, the 
National Physical Laboratory, the Minis- 
try of Works, and other Government De- 
partments, and from the Institutions. 

It is to be here observed that the Codes 
of Practice Committee regard the public 
issue as priced documents of draft codes 
of practice for comment as a most impor- 
tant factor in the process of production 
of a code which it is hoped will ultimately 
have wide acceptance. By no other 
method could the Committee assure itself 
fully that the subject-matter of the code 
it proposes to promulgate is regarded as 
scientifically acceptable and reasonable by 
all those who would be affected by it in 
one way or another. 

The Committee holds conferences with 
those whose comments on draft codes call 
for discussion, and every effort is made 
to reach unanimity in the interpretation 
of scientific data, although this is by no 
means easy. 

This process of ‘‘issue of drafts for 
comment”’ has long been satisfactorily 
employed by both the British Standards 
Institution and the American Institute 
for Testing Materials. 


General Series Codes. 

To leave the Code of Functional Re- 
quirements with its eleven chapters and 
to come to the general series codes we 
enter a new sphere. These latter are 
divided into three sections—viz. : (1) The 
Carcase series of codes; (2) the Finish- 
ing series of codes; and (3) the Installa- 
tion series of codes. It will be as well to 
consider each of these series in some 
degree of detail. 

The Carcase series of codes, which in 
the decimal notation adopted for the 
whole range of general series codes is 
numbered 1, includes codes for 1.1, foun- 
dations and substructure; 1.2, load-bear- 
ing superstructure; 1.3, external walling 
(weather resisting), including windows 
and doors; 1.4, weather-resisting roof 
coverings; and 1.5, internal walls and 
partitions, and doors and windows. 

As will be readily understood, the group 
of codes in this Carcase series is very 
considerable in number, and the respon- 
sibility for the actual work of drafting 
the codes has been undertaken by the 
professional institutions as follows :— 

The Institution of Civil Engineers has 
undertaken 1.1, foundations and _ sub- 
structures; the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, 1.2, load-bearing superstructure ; 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
1.3, external walling, and 1.4, weather- 
resisting roof coverings; and the Incor- 
porated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, 1.5, internal walls and parti- 
tions, and doors and windows. 

It is a simple and concise matter to 
catalogue this list of codes and to say 
which institutions have accepted, and 


= accepted the responsibility for 
rafting them, but such a concise state- 
ment does far less than justice to the 
magnitude of the undertaking. 

he institutions in the fulfilment of 
their undertakings have appointed some 
60 committees, sub-committees and draft- 
ing panels, et some 300 experts, 
the best men available on the subject 
under review, and these committees have 
freely given of their time and expert 
knowledge. It need not be explained that 
the servicing of these many committees is 
in itself a task of magnitude, and the 
Institutions have at some cost employed 
suitable officers and staff to do this. 
These officers have been very carefully 
selected, and have found it possible to 
work in close and amicable collaboration 
with the staff of the Building Research 
Station at Garston and of the Codes of 
Practice Committees. 

The second series of codes mentioned 
above,- the Finishings series, has the 
decimal notation 2, and is divided into: 
2.1, finishes of floors and stairs (wearing 
surfaces; 2.2, finishes to floor soffits 
(ceilings) ; 2.3, wall finishes, internal ; and 
2.4, decoration. All this group of Finish- 
ings codes is being handled by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, who have 
the very effective assistance of various 
branches of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research in dealing with 
the technical aspects of the various prob- 
lems that emerge. There is, to take but 
a single example, a very wide range 
indeed of scientific problems associated 
with the preparation, selection, and use 
of paints. 

At this point it may be apposite to men- 
tion that there is an intimate relationship 
between Standard Specifications as pre- 
pared and issued by the British Standards 
Institution and Codes of Practice. 

Very important steps have been taken 
in the direction of rationalising the dimen- 
sional side of building technique, and this 
work has been speeded up effectively by 
co-operation between the Standards Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Works and the 
Standards Institution itself with a view to 
producing the maximum efficiency and 
economy in post-war housing. The utmost 
extension of dimensional rationalisation is 
envisaged because only in this way can 
the true benefits of standardisation be 
realised. 

However, the moves towards standardi- 
sation in the building industry have 
started with the individual component 
and the industry has hitherto benefited to 
a limited extent only from the resultant 
limitation of the number of types of com- 
ponents and of dimensions essential to 
ensure that individual components fit into 
the more complex assembly. . The logical 
way to work out a scheme of standardisa- 
tion is from the composite structure down- 
wards to the individual component, and 
this involves a code of practice or codes 
of practice for the incorporation of the 
components. 

Very many of the codes now in draft 
will call for, and, in fact, are calling for, 
new or elaborated standard specifications 
and many of the newly contemplated 
standards for building components are 
being drawn up with a view to their 
taking their appropriate places in codes 
of practice. 


Installation Series. 

The third series of building codes, the 
Installation series, has the decimal nota- 
tion 3 and is divided into : 3.1, sanitation, 
drainage and refuse disposal; 3.2, water 
supply ; 3.3, heating, lighting and power ; 
3.4, refrigeration; 3.5, telecommunica- 
tions; 3.6, lifts, hoists and escalators ; 3.7, 
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vacuum installations; 3.8, pneumatic and 
other transmission networks ; 3.9, hydraulic 
power. : 

It is in connection with the preparation 
of this large group of building codes that 
the greatest care needs to be taken to 
ensure collaboration between the various 
groups of experts at the drafting stages 
and with the architects (who may perhaps 
have relied too much upon the specialist 
in the past). 

The Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers has undertaken the responsi- 
bility of drafting codes in connection with 
3.1, sanitation, drainage and refuse dis- 
posal, and, in collaboration with the In- 
stitution of Water Engineers, they are 
dealing with 3.2, water supply. The In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers is dealing 
with the electrical aspects of 3.3, heating, 
lighting and power; of 3.4, refrigeration ; 
and of 3.5, telecommunications, The In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers is dealing with 
the gas aspects of 3.3, heating, lighting 
and power, and of 3.4, refrigeration. The 
Gas Engineers have made excellent pro- 
gress, and some of their codes have already 
been published for comment. 

Finally, the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers is undertaking a group of codes 
which requires perhaps the greatest effort 
of collaboration of any of the groups—viz. : 
3.6, lifts, hoists and escalators; 3.7, 
vacuum installations; 3.8, pneumatic and 
other transmission networks ; 3.9, hydraulic 
power, and, in conjunction with the Insti- 
tution of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, heating, ventilation, with air con- 
ditioning and hot water services. 

The parcelling out of these general 
series codes between the institutions for 
drafting purposes was done with the 
greatest care, and wherever there was in- 
evitable overlapping joint committees with 
joint responsibilities were formed as in the 
case of heating, and power installations 
where the Institution of Mechanica] Engi- 
neers and the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers are working in har- 
mony. 

Whatever be the subject-matter of a 
general series code, every effort is made 
to have it conform within appropriate 
limits to a standard pattern so that the 
user of the code may know what he can 
expect to find in the code and where in 
the code he will find it. 

To this end and in order to render every 
possible service to the institutional draft- 
ing committees, the central codes organi- 
sation has provided in the case of each 

eneral series building code a skeleton out- 

ine suggesting the lines upon which the 
code may be built up. Thereafter, the 
drafting work falls entirely to the insti- 
tution which is foster-parent to the code. 


Plaster Finishes. 

To make all this as clear as possible and 
in the belief that a subject of this kind 
can be better illustrated by a concrete 
example than by an abstract statement, 
I should like to trace the process of gesta- 
tion of a particular general series code, 
and have chosen that dealing with Plaster 
Finishes. 

This code belongs to the Finishings 
Series, numbered 2 in the general series 
of codes in accordance with the decimal 
system of notation adopted to facilitate 
reference and cross-reference between 
codes. : 

The Finishing Series of codes is divided 
into: 2.1, finishes to floors and stairs 
(wearing surfaces); 2.2, internal plaster- 
ing; 2.3, wall finishes, other than plaster ; 
2.4, decoration. The code whose history 


we are now tracing belongs to the inter- 
nal plastering group of codes—i.e., 2.2— 
which group is again broken down into: 
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2.21, preparation of surfaces to receive 
plaster; 2.22, lime plastering; 2.23, cal- 
cium sulphate plastering; 2.24, cement 
finishes. 

To deal with this group of codes the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ap- 
pointed a “‘ Finishings Code Committee,” 
of which the membership is: Chairman, 
Mr. H. V. Lobb (Royal Institute of 
British Architects), Mr. Andrews 
(Building Research Station), Mr. L, H. 
Chidgey (Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion), Mr. A. H. Douglas (Institution of 
Structural Engineers), Mr. J. Murray 
Easton A og ig Institute of British Archi- 
tects), Mr. E. H. Ford (Institution of Civil 
Engineers), Mr. G. Ford (Ministry of 
Works), Mr. C. H. Heathcote (Building 
Industries National Council), Dr. L. A. 
Jordan (Paint Research Station), Mr. 
James Lawrance (paint manufacturer), Mr. 
O. Howard Leicester (Royal Institute of 
British Architects), Mr. H. M. Llewellyn 
(Building Research Station), Mr. B. a 
Rice-Pyle (Building Industries National 
Council), Mr. A. H. Telling (craftsman), 
Mr. G. Weston (for Director of British 
Standards Institution), Mr. C, Woodward 
(liaison officer). 

Mr. Lobb succeeded Mr. Hubert M. 
Fairweather and Mr. Grey Wornum as 
chairman when these gentlemen had to re- 
sign owing to heavy pressure of other 
work. 

This committee in turn arranged for the 
appointment of the Finishing Codes Draft- 
ing Committee, of which the membership 
is as follows : Chairman, Mr. H. V. Lobb 
(Royal Institute of British Architects), 
Mr. C. Bristow (Ministry of Works), suc- 
ceeded by Mr. G. Ford (Ministry of 
Works), Mr. A. H. Douglas (Institution of 
Structural Engineers), Mr. A. H. Telling 
(craftsman), Mr. G, Weston (for Director 
of British Standards Institution), Mr. C. 
Woodward (liaison officer). 


In order to speed up the preparation of 
drafts and the consideration of special 
technical matters, sometimes involving 
visits to existing buildings, a drafting 
panel was appointed, consisting of: Mr. 
H. Andrews (Building Research Station), 
Mr. C. Bristow (Ministry of Works) (prior 
to his resignation), Mr. A. H. Douglas 
(Institution of Structural Engineers). 

The number of meetings held by the 
Finishings Codes Committee has been 24, 
and approximately 18 meetings of the 
Panel have been held. 

I have set out the names of the mem- 
bers of these committees in full, with the 
institutions and departments to which they 
belong, because they indicate a principle 
which is observed throughout the work of 
drafting codes of practice. The chairman- 
ship is in the hands of the convener insti- 
tution charged with the preparation of the 
particular code, and on the committee or 
committees are members representing the 
other learned institutions or craftsmen 
with detailed knowledge likely to be help- 
ful at one stage or another. The British 
Standards Institution is also represented 
since they have a responsibility for stan- 
dard specifications, and the Building In- 
dustries National Council has certain re- 
sponsibilities to the industry and the 
craftsmen alike. Wherever possible a re- 
presentative craftsman is on the com- 
mittee, and in this particular case the con- 
tribution to the committee’s work made by 
Mr. Telling has been most valuable. The 
work carried out by the Building Research 
Station is known to you all, and I am 
asked by the chairman of the Finishings 
Committee to pay particular tribute to 
the Servicing Officers of the Station for 
-_ hard work in the preparation of these 
codes, 
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Drafting of Codes. 

It will be readily realised that the draft- 
ing of any code of practice is not a matter 
that can be dealt with ‘‘ out of hand ”’ by 
a few people sitting round a table, since 
the code must not only be sound practice 
technically, but must be established prac- 
tice which requires a great deal of research 
amongst old and new scientific and tech- 
nical work. In this the committee I have 
mentioned was helped very considerably 
by Mrs. P. K. Leage, who is secretary of 
the committee and collaborates with Mr. 
C. Woodward, the liaison officer for the 
codes of the Royal Institute. One of the 
most important tasks of these and other 
servicing officers is to ensure that there 
is no unnecessary degree of overlapping 
between codes, or, where overlapping is 
inevitable, that this is adequately cross- 
referenced. 

The drafts you have before you this 
evening, which have been circulated for 
comment to all professional, trade and 
erage organisations, show the result 
of this particular committee’s work. 

Having thus described in some detail the 
processes of gestation of a particular code 
of practice in the hope that by so doing I 
may have indicated the methods by which 
all the general series codes will be pro- 
duced, I should like to deal with three of 
the ancillary questions in connection with 
the preparation of codes of practice that 
have been asked at one time or another. 
First, there is the relationship between 
British Standard Codes of Practice and 
British Standards Specifications. 

The working arrangement with the 
British Standards Institution is that while 
British Standards Specifications will deal 
with the standardisation of materials, 
components and appliances, Codes of Prac- 
tice will be concerned with the methods 
of using them. This broad division of 
functions has now been more precisely 
stated in the following definitions :— 

A British Standard Specification 
sets out the technical requirements with 
which materials, components or appliances 
purporting to be in accordance with the 
B.S. Specification should comply and pre- 
scribes, where practicable, the tests to be 
carried out to prove compliance with such 
requirements. 

A British Standard Code of Practice 
sets out those requirements which are 
generally recognised as good practice in 
the execution of building-or civil engi- 
neering construction. It prescribes the 
method of use, erection or installation of 
materials, components or appliances in 
view of their properties and the perform- 
ances for which a are intended; it also 
deals where necessary with structural de- 
sign methods. 

It will be seen that there must be close 
interrelation between the work of the 
Codes of Practice Committee and the 
British Standards Institution. As far as 
practicable or necessary the technical re- 
quirements for all appropriate materials, 
components and appliances mentioned in 
Codes of Practice will be based on British 
Standards Specifications where these are 
available. Where they are not available 
the British Standards Institution will be 
asked to prepare the additional specifica- 
tions, or, where an existing specification 
is not adequate, they will be asked to make 
the required modifications, except in so far 
as the Code is dealing with some particular 
material which, whilst chosen because it 
accords with established building practice, 
is one for which a British Standard Speci- 
fication is not practicable. 

Thus we see that Standards and Codes 
are complementary and their development 
will go on side by side, 
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Should Codes be Mandatory ? 

An oft-discussed subject is as to whether 
a Code of Practice should be mandatory. 
Essentially a Code of Practice of the kind 
with which the Codes of Practice Com- 
mittee is goncerned is a Code of Good Prac- 
tice and not a statement of the permissible 
minimum ; at the same time, it should have 
regard to costs and should endeavour to 
combine efficiency with strict economy. 

There must be a reasonable relationship 
between the technical content of a code 
and the purpose for which the code is used. 
For example, a code setting out or speci- 
fying an optimum method of carrying out 
a building operation with high-grade 
materials might, if it had a legal status 
and were enforceable by fine or other 
penalty, result in an unnecessary restric- 
tion of building activity if economic con- 
ditions or the availability of building 
materials or of labour at a particular time 
or in a particular locality were such as to 
make it difficult or even impossible to 
carry out the provisions of the code. Cir- 
cumstances of this kind have to be kept 
in mind. by those who are drafting codes. 

It is by no means easy to strike the 
right. balance in code drafting, because 
from the point of view of technical prac- 
tice there may be an almost infinite variety 
between the contents of codes, depending 
upon the state of the art, the capacity of 
industry, or the availability of materials. 
To ‘illustrate this point by an extreme 
case : the earliest Norman-English code of 
fire precautions, involving only the ‘‘ cur- 
few regulations,’ and the Elizabethan 
code requiring stone fronts to houses in 
London, are hardly recognisable as codes 
in the same sense as the present-day fire 
requirements of the London County Coun- 
cil, but such they were indeed, the dif- 
ferences arising only from the state of the 
art and the ready availability of materials. 

Whatever may be the forms and shapes 
of building codes, however, there are really 
only three ways in which they can operate 
in actual building practice :—- 

(1) A code may be drafted as a man- 
datory document to be observed and 
followed under penalty for its infringe- 
ment. 

(2) A code may be drafted without the 
direct intention of its being mandatory 
but in such a way that it may become 
mandatory wholly or in selected parts 
by inclusion in a document having legal 
force—such, for example, as a contract. 

(5) A code may be drafted with the 
intention of being nothing more binding 
than the setting out of a desirable method 
of carrying out a building operation, in 
which event its force is derived from 
its adoption by consent between the par- 
ties—e.g., the building owner, the 
architect. and the contractor as an 
agreed method of carrying out,the build- 
ing work in contemplation, 

To illustrate these uses of codes, the 
first, the mandatory code, is best illus- 
trated in this country by the London 
County Council By-laws, which are in fact 
a penal code giving very precise instruc- 
tions on technical matters. 

The second, the code which is drafted 
without the direct intention of being man- 
datory, but in such a way that it may 
easily become so, is well illustrated by 
two examples with which we are all 
familiar—i.e., British Standard Specifica- 
tion No, 449 of 1937 for the use of Struc- 
tural Steel in Building. The Report of 
the Reinforced Concrete Structures Com- 
mittee of the Building Research Board 
dated July, 1933. 

These two codes are mentioned in the 
Ministry of Health Model By-laws as per- 
missible methods of carrying out a by-law 
whose legal import requires ‘“‘ due 
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stability ’’ in the walls of a building. If 
the walls rely for their load-bearing capa- 
city upon steel or reinforced concrete, then 
the by-law is regarded as fulfilled, pro- 
vided they are built in accordance with 
the appropriate code. There is, however, 
no penalty associated with the use of this 
code. It is always open to the architect 
or builder to secure due stability by any 
means whatever that will satisfy the build- 
ing inspector and the appropriate com- 
mittee of the local authority concerned, 


M.O.H. Model By-laws. 

While on the subjeet of the Ministry of 
Health Model By-laws, which are nothing 
more than a model and do not acquire any 
legal force until adopted by a local autho- 
rity, one should mention that certain tech- 
nical building codes are drawn up in a 
mandatory shape just as are the Ministry 
Model and secure legal force when adopted 
by local authorities. Well known among 
this class of building code are the Pacific 
Coast Building Code which has been 
adopted by over 300 local authorities in 
the United States; the National Building 
Code of Canada, which has been adopted 
by numerous local authorities in Canada 
and is perhaps the most complete building 
code in existence; and the German Build- 
ing Code, which has been adopted through- 
out Prussia and by many other German 
local authorities. 

These codes are all drafted so that they 
are suitable like our own Ministry of 
Health Model for immediate use as penal 
documents upon their adoption. 

We now come to the third way which 
codes can operate in building practice. 
Thig brings us to the code which sets out 
a desirable method of carrying out a build- 
ing operation and is drafted with the in- 
tention of being nothing more than this, 
The force which such a code possesses is 
derived from its adoption by consent. 

It is at this last level that the codes of 
practice now being drafted by the Codes of 
Practice Committee will first emerge, and 
for this reason every code bears on its front 
page the words ‘‘ This Code of Practice 
represents a desirable standard of good 
practice, and therefore takes the form of 
recommendations.”’ 


“* Current Practice.” 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
building code of practice which may in the 
long run prove as important or even more 
important than its use in or in connection 
with by-laws, regulations or contracts. 
An interesting brochure on Post-War Sani- 
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tary Engineering Problems, published by 
the Institution of Sanitary Engineers in 
March, 1944, recommends under Part III, 
section 55, that ‘‘ An effort should be made 
to gather together and to collate the very 
large number of papers on important en- 
gineering and allied subjects which have 
been and are constantly being published, 
so.as to bring within easy reach of the busy 
engineer the most up-to-date thought on 
subjects of current interest. Abstracts of 
articles on some subjects are published, 
but these, while of great value, do not 
meet this need ; they in fact tend to create 
confusion by directing the engineer’s atten- 
tion to a multiplicity of published papers 
irrespective of the value of their contents. 
Guidance is required as to the trend of 
current thought and practice by means of 
periodic, concise but authoritative reviews. 
Learned societies have performed valuable 
work in the past, but cannot unaided 
afford to carry the burden of this rapidly 
growing need, and progress is, therefore, 
retarded unnecessarily. The learned 
societies should be encouraged to perform 
this service if need be with public money.” 

To a very material degree the Codes of 
building practice now being prepared and 
issued (and afterwards kept always up to 
date) fill the need expressed by the Sani- 
tary Engineers.. They provide in_ all 
branches of the building industry a vehicle 
by means of which the work in the Jabora- 
tories or other research fields, and the ex- 
perience of active practitioners can be passed 
in a useful and concentrated form to all 
branches of industry (including the schools 
where building is taught): Codes of prac- 
tice will never replace the text-book or 
experience of the architect, the engineer 
or the builder, but they will provide 
valuable pointers to all of these. 

A third question is as .to how codes of 
practice will be kept up to date. The 
answer is that they are intended to be re- 
vised from time to time just as standard 
specifications are subject to be revised : 
consequently the various advancements 
that take place in the art of building can 
and will be included in codes as soon as 
the test of time and experience warrants. 
This potential revision of codes of practice 
has a very definite relationship with the 
work of the Building Research Station of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

A comprehensive scheme of building 
codes covering the whole field of building 
work will provide a background against 
which an organised scheme of buildin 
research can be undertaken. The use o 


+ codes of practice in the field will provide 


an almost infallible test as to the directions 
in which research can be carried out with 
the maximum value to the industry, thus 
fulfilling a want that has long been felt in 
the planning of schemes of building 
research. Conversely, the results of build- 
ing research by whomsoever carried out, 
can, through the medium of codes of prac- 
tice and their associated standard specifica- 
tions, be carried effectively and rapidly 
into building practice where otherwise they 
might lie dormant in pigeon holes until 
some accident brought them to light. 


Study Overseas. 

A not unimportant influence on the 
development of codes and one which cannot 
possibly be judged before the codes are out 
and in use will result from their study in 
overseas countries. Helpful comments on 
draft codes have already come from the 
U.S.A. Long experience in research in 
structural fields has taught me that British 
practice as set out in considered reports, 
specifications and codes is very carefully 
studied and criticised abroad, and I antici- 
pate further valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of building technique (more 
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especially in connection with advanced 
modern developments) from the comments 
and criticisms on codes of practice which 
will reach us from overseas. These com- 
ments will be the freer and more valuable 
because our codes of practice are the pro- 
ducts of the senior professional institu- 
tions, most of which have their counter- 
parts overseas, and the codes will be 
expressed in language which has inter- 
national currency. 

I must say a word about the Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Codes, which 
are also the responsibility of the Codes of 
Practice Committee, but are perhaps not 
so near the natural activities of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects as are 
the Building Codes. 

As will be seen from its title, the Codes 
of Practice Committee is charged with the 
preparation of codes of practice for civil 
engineering and public works as well as 
for building and constructional work, and 
the: formulation of a scheme of civil 
engineering codes rests upon a somewhat 
different basis from that of the building 
codes. 

In building practice very large numbers 
of individual buildings are involved, and 
although they vary in type they require the 
execution of many operations that are 
similar in all buildings, and there is con- 
siderable scope for uniformity of advice 
as to good practice, such as can be em- 
bodied in codes. 

In civil engineering the works tend to 
be fewer and larger, and owing to greater 
diversity of function and to variations 
imposed by local conditions, there are for 
a given volume of work or expenditure, 
fewer operations of common application. 
Nevertheless, civil engineering works are 
such’ that the success of a scheme as a 
whole may possibly be jeopardised by the 
failure of a single part or by the unsatis- 
factory execution of one of the many 
kinds of operation. Even then, if the 
number of operations common to civil 
engineering works is few, there is advan- 
tage in embodying them in codes of good 
practice. 

To this end, a scheme of civi] engineer- 
ing and public works codes would aim at 
(a) disseminating amongst practitioners in 
the field of civil engineering and public 
works, expert knowledge of long-estab- 
lished methods of design and construction ; 
and (b) encouraging the early adoption 
of new but well-tried materials and 
methods derived from invention and 
research. 

I do not wish in this paper, which is 
devoted principally to camiees practice, 
to dea] at any length with the scheme of 
civil engineering codes. Sufficient to say 
that they dea] with such subjects as site 
investigation, earthworks, foundations, 
drainage, liquid-retaining structures, aque- 
ducts, earth-retaining structures, traffic- 
bearing structures and the use of materials 
of civil engineering construction in rela- 
tionship to roads, airports, railways, 
docks and harbours, water supply and 
power, sewage and sewage disposal, 
canals and rivers, coast protection and 
land drainage and reclamation. 

Finally, may 1 say that this work of 
preparing codes of practice for building 
and civil engineering presents certain 
features which are new and most en- 
couraging. It offers for the first time in 
this country a forum wherein the pro- 
fessional men of all branches of the build- 
ing and civil engineering industries have 
had the opportunity to meet together and 
pool their technical jexperience, to the 
advantage of the industries generally; and 
it provides a mechanism by which the 
results of experimental work and exper- 
ence can find their way quickly and effec- 
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tively into practice; the whole trend of 
expansion in building technique, the new 
aud often almost untried materials and 
methods which seem every other day to 
tumble over each other for admission into 
building practice have made it inevitable 
that the professional institutions in the 
industry would at some time have come 
together to lay down agreed principles for 
their mutual guidance. We are fortunate 
that the assistance of Government has 
enabled the work to be started so much 
earlier than it might otherwise have been, 
and that we have the active interest of 
the Minister of Works, to whose Depart- 
ment the inception and effective carrying 
on of the scheme owes so much. We are 
also fortunate in having _ effective 
collaboration with the Institutions and 
Departments in Scotland. 

The whole conception of the work is 
definitely in the interests of the public 
and of the nation, who cannot but benefit 
from improved building and constructional 
technique, and its development on inde- 
pendent scientific lines untrammelled by 
problems of departmental policy is highly 
desirable, 


THE GARDEN CITY IDEAL 


POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES. 

“Tue Uthwatt Report, instead of 
being dreaded as a torpedo, ought to 
have been welcomed as a raft for the 
urban landowners. It may have been 
their Jast raft, unless they are saved by 
a timely Bill for nationalising the land 
before the city values break. I am in 
favour of rafts; I cannot watch ship- 
wrecks unconcerned. But if the crew 
refuse to be rescued, what can we do?” 

This statement was made by Mr. F. J. 
Osborn, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Town and Country Planning 
Assocation in a paper read before the 
Town Planning Institute at Caxton Hall, 
on Thursday, April 5. Mr. Osborn was 
speaking on ‘‘ The Garden City Idea: a 
Revaluation.”” He outlined Ebenezer 
Howard’s Garden City Scheme, first put 
forward in Howard’s book, ‘‘ Garden 
Cities of To-morrow,”’ the main proposals 
of which had now been accepted by the 
principal Government Commissions and 
Committees which had since considered 
the problems of town planning, the dis- 
tribution of population, and the location 
of industry. (The Marley Report, 1934, 
Sir Malcolm Stewart’s Report as Special 
Areas Commissioner, 1936, the Barlow 
Commission Report, 1940, and the Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports, 1942.) 
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‘* Howard’s scheme,”’ said the speaker, 
‘*was offered as a solution of the land- 
rent problem as well as of the city- 
congestion problem, which were obviously 
inter-tangled. His proposal that the site 
of any new town, including its country 
belt, should be in one ownership, and 
that profit on the land development 
should be limited to a normal commercial 
return, was a means for securing land- 
rent, due to the increase of population, 
for the community. As regards the values 
in the large cities from which industry 
and population were to be dispersed, 
Howard’s forecasts are grim. The out- 
ward movement would cause such a fall 
in values that the owners, to avoid total 
loss, would come to terms with the 
public, so that the old centres could be 
rebuilt at far lower density. As the ex- 
cess population would be drawn off by 
independent effort elsewhere, and not 
pushed out by planning regulations, com- 
pensation would not arise, any more than 
it does in an American city when private 
development in the suburbs renders cen- 
tral districts derelict. A dispersal policy 
is beginning in advance of a settlement 
of the compensation-betterment problem ; 
and it is likely it may take the form of 
congestion being drawn off by positive 
development outside, as Howard pro- 
posed, to a greater extent than by the 
imposition within the cities of lower 
density standards involving planning 
compensation.” 

The speaker went on to suggest that 
the town pattern emerging both in official 
legislation and in the plans being put 
forward by the various big cities is 
Ebenezer Howard’s garden city pattern. 
“‘Towns of limited size, of controlled 
density, on a background of safeguarded 
countryside ; towns where people live near 
work, with planned industrial zones; 
towns which are real communities of all 
classes, fully equipped for social life; 
towns with gardens and open space; 
towns in which architectural control aims 
at harmony in diversity. And as means 
to these ends, unified land-ownership of 
large areas, with leasehold control to 
maintain good planning.’’ Sir Patrick 
abercrombie carried Howard’s idea of 
social cities back into the built-up part 
of London in his Greater London Plan, 
1944. We should need both country town 
extensions and new towns. London on 
the lowest estimate must disperse 
1,250,000 people; Liverpool, 250,000; 
Manchester, 150,000; Leeds, 50,000; 
Plymouth, 40,000; and other cities large 
numbers. He thought. the housing stan- 
dard demanded in practice would increase 
all those figures, and that new develop- 
ment of one kind or another would be 
needed for four-five miilion people. He 
doubted if as many as 2,000,000 could be 
added to existing country towns without 
over-balancing them. We should want at 
least 50 new garden cities in Great 
Britain. ‘ 


Designs for a Dam in China. 

the U.S. Reclamation Bureau has 
announced in Washingten that a prelimi- 
nary report on designs for the largest dam 
in the world, to be built in China, had 
been received by its engineering head- 
quarters. The proposed dam is to be 
located at the mouth of the Yangtze River 
gorge near Chungking. It will impound 
75,000,000 acre feet (92,500,000,000 cubic 
yards), The dam’s reservoir will be 
between 600 and 700 miles long and will 
generate an ultimate power capacity of 
more than 10,500,000 kilowatts. The report 
ls the work of Dr. John Lucian Savage. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Architects and Demobilisation. 
To tHe Eprror or 7'he Builder. 

Str,—Referring to your issue of April 6, 
reporting questions put to Ministers in the 
House of Commons last week, one would 
like to ask Mr. Bevin why appropriate 
Government Departments should be able 
to apply for release of architects as in- 
dividual specialists, while apparently in- 
dividual architects, having no one to ask 
for them, are to be left in the Forces? 

Not only are the services of these archi- 
tects lost to the country when they are 
badly needed, but they themselves will lose 
opportunities, while the Government official 
architect has an unfair advantage. 

The position of the student is even more 
important. The young fellows who were 
just beginning their studies will be any- 
thing from 20 to 24, Even if they can get 
out of the Services now it will take them 
five years of study before they are able to 
earn even a junior draughtsman’s salary— 
by then they will be 25 to 29. 

In the meantime, there will be a five 
years’ gap with no fresh blood coming into 
the profession. Surely these men should 
be demobilised immediately at the end of 
the war with Germany. 

If, as is possible, it is suggested that 
Army Education Schemes can take the 
place of regular architectural schools, one 
knows only too well that architecture plus 
Army life won’t add up at all. 

T. Hansrorp-Wuire, F.R.1.B.A. 


Standardisation and Asthetics. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr-—The City Architect of Liverpool, 
Mr. L. H. Keay, has given an interesting 
pointer in architectural esthetics in a 
recent address to the Manchester and 
District branch of the Design and Indus- 
tries Association. He said: ‘‘As a nation 
we should be ready to submit to some 
over-riding control in the interests of the 
community, but far more disturbing is 
the possibility of a complete standardisa- 
tion which will rid us of any opportunity 
of self-expression in the design of our 
immediate post-war homes.” 

In the present acute housing shortage, 
standardisation is essential when economy 
and speed are required; it is all very well 
up to a point, but apart from its imme- 
diate aid to post-war housing, there is a 
danger that it may eventually influence 
the wider field of architectural design. 
As Mr. Keay stresses, complete standardi- 
sation would rid us of any opportunity of 
self-expression. When architects are con- 
fronted with the larger problems of build- 
ing they must have a free hand to pro- 
duce fine imaginative architecture. Stan- 
dardisation. as applied to the grand 
manner would be fatal. We must give 
the designers full scope to impart their 
own individuality. To attain this end 
the word standardisation as applied to 
building ‘must lose its present significance. 

Gorpon Hem. 

30, Scarisbrick-avenue, 

Southport. 


War Damage Repairs in the London Area. 
To tHE Eprror or J’he Builder. 
Sir,—I was very much surprised to read 
Mr. Braddock’s letter under the above 
heading in the current issue of your paper, 
and to note that a member of a very old 
and distinguished profession should so 
unjustly condemn the work now being car- 
ried out by the building industry. I am 
supervising a large damaged area in one 
of the Metropolitan Boroughs for one of 
London’s best-known contractors, and I 
can assure Mr. Braddock and the public 
that his remarks are very badly timed. 
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In our area and the adjacent areas the 
work of repair is certainly not being 
‘* botched,” and Mr, Braddock seems to 
forget that the boroughs have a very effi- 
cient staff of Area Surveyors and clerks 
of works who are alone very keen on 
seeing that whatever is done is tackled in 
the right manner. 

It is also obvious that Mr. Braddock has 
not had actual experience of the method 
in which this great task is _ being 
organised and carried out by the boroughs 
and the builders, otherwise he would be 
aware that in addition to what I have 
stated above, the periodic inspection by 
the war damage surveyors precludes all but 
the minority getting away with ‘‘ botched ” 
work. 

Regarding the last paragraph of Mr. 
Braddock’s letter, I refute very strongly 
the suggestion that no check or verification 
is carried out under the present system. 
Space will not allow me to list the 
methods used in checking and verifying 
the accounts, which is carried out daily by 
the clerks of works, and again by the 
borough staffs on the weekly accounts. 
Perhaps Mr. Braddock does not know that 
in many boroughs this work is being done 
very efficiently by members of the Char- 
tered Surveyors’ Institution. 

P. J. DENNER. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Srr,—As the representative of a 
reputable firm of building contractors, it 
was with mixed feelings, mostly of resent- 
ment, that the writer perused Mr. T. Brad- 
dock’s letter in your issue of March 30. 

His very sweeping statement with refer- 
ence to 75 per cent. of the present repairs 
having to be pulled down and reinstated 
leaves the writer under the impression that 
the only repairs Mr. Braddock has seen 
carried out must be by the jobbing builder 
at his worst, who, at this stage of war 
damage repairs, is most certainly in the 
minority, the £10 licence having ensured 
that 99 per cent. of the reputable London 
builders participate in war damage repairs 
in the main for borough councils. 

Mr. Braddock then goes on to question 
the method of verification and checking on 
the present time-and-material basis, from 
which it will appear that he is not con- 
versant with the systems employed by the 
various borough councils, which are prac- 
tically infallible and cheese-pared to the 
last halfpenny. Mr. Braddock is reiterating 
a form of criticism voiced by a section of 
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the Press which has brought the London 
builder and operatives into such bad odour 
with the public generally, the said criti- 
cisms being 95 per cent. undeserved. 

The writer would remind Mr. Braddock 
that the builders employed on war damage 
repairs are not engaged on this work from 
choice, but rather from necessity, and the 
sooner the present work is cleared up, and 
the industry can go back to general build- 
ing on a competitive basis, the better for 
all concerned. 

Meanwhile, if criticism there must be, at 
least let it be fair and knowledgeable. 

London, 8.W.1. L. E. Wess. 


War Damage Repairs. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—The final paragraph in Sir Mal- 
colm Trustram Eve’s letter to the joint 
committee—printed in your issue for March 
23—and his consoling remarks that the 
architectural and surveying professions are 
not the only ones to have suffered in the 
war are surely beside the point. The point 
at issue, and what this letter so studiously 
avoids, is the undoubted and undisputed 
fact that some two million pounds’ worth 
of war damage repair work is being carried 
out in the London Civil Defence Region 
every week, mainly under no_ technical 
supervision whatsoever. 

The paying public, the house owners, are 
ignored and slighted. Should they at any 
time complain about the shoddiness of the 
work, they are told that ‘‘ there is a war 
on.”’ Of course, having been bombed, they 
would not know this fact. Only a foreman 
or a clerk of works is sufficiently in the 
know. 

The parrot-like cry that has been spread 
over the country for the past six months, 
and again taken up in Parliament, ‘“‘ that 
ultimately the problem all turns on man- 
power,’ is true only in that the main 
problem was one of man-power, but is now 
one of supervision. It is certainly not, as 
Parliament is being made to believe, just 
a question of bringing in more operatives, 
both skilled and unskilled, into London. 
There must be more technical supervision 
first, and who more qualified to give this 
than the architect and building surveyor? 

With the new standard of work about to 
commence, and extended repairs about to 
be carried out to the houses, there is more 
need than ever for all house owners to 
know their rights under War Damage In- 
surance, and to see that these rights are 
not lost. The law allowing all house 
owners to call in technical assistance has 
not been abrogated, and now more than 
ever, when he is not allowed to choose his 
own builder, nor to discuss the standard 
of work being carried out in his home, is 
the time for ‘him to see ihat he obtains the 
best type of supervision to act on his 
behalf, and carefully to note all the bad 
and second-rate workmanship being put 
into his house. 

Of course, this could have been done by 
the authorities had they appointed suffi- 
cient building surveyors and architects to 
deal with these matters, but with the latest 
refusal I see no reason why all house 
owners should not be made aware of their 
rights and advice given them to protect 
themselves. 

S. Yupxm, F.F.S.(Eng.). 

75, Chatsworth-road, N.W.2. 


To THE Epitor or The Builder. 


Sm,—Sir Malcolm Eve, as head of the 
War Damage Commission, is doubtless 
acting within the four walls of the Com- 
mission’s constitution in denying the right 
of building owners to claim their profes- 
sional advisers’ fees in work abandoned, 
owing to the transfer of repair work to 
local authorities and the imposition of the 
£10 limit. If this be so, it is the system 
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and not Sir Malcolm or his Commission 
which should stand condemned. 

But let it be remembered that the funds 
administered by the Commission are not 
public funds in the generally accepted 
sense. They are, in fact, the accumulation 
of premiums paid by property owners and 
occupiers under a compulsory system of 
insurance to the Government acting as an 
insurance company without competition 
and enjoying a monopoly. 

When the Commission arranged with the 
various professional bodies the fees to be 
allowed for professional advice, surely good 
faith in honouring the obligations was a 
foregone conclusion. 

If any ordinary insurance company went 
back on its bargains, it would suffer in 
credit to an unpredictable degree, not only 
immediately but for years to come. The 
Government is not so vulnerable as a 
private undertaking—which is perhaps all 
the more reason why it should be scrupu- 
lously fair in all its dealings. Sir Malcolm 
Eve is a lawyer and, from what I know of 
him, a very good business man. I suggest 
it is up to him to make representations to 
the Cabinet so that those who have done 
honest work should be paid for it. It must 
prick Sir Malcolm’s own conscience to be 
a party to anything which has a strong 
odour of injustice. As it is evident that 
the War Damage Act should be amended, 
the sooner this is done the better. A pro- 
fessional man, or anyone else as far as that 
goes, must not be penalised by what is 
nothing more nor less than sudden, 
unexpected changes in Government pro- 
cedure. 

G. B. J. ATHOoE, 
Secretary, Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors. 

Westminster, 8.W.1. 


Herring-bone Strutting to Floors. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Since writing the letter on the 
above which you printed in The Builder 
of March 20 I have, by the courtesy of 
the D.S.I.R. Forest Products Laboratory, 
been able to consult the Directive No. 29 
of the U.S.A. War Production Board on 
the design of structural timber. This pub- 
lication, issued by the Conservation Divi- 
sion of the Board, appears to be concerned 
not only with the provision of adequate 
strength and stiffness but also with the 
prohibition of waste in unnecessary mate- 
rial and labour by correct structural de- 
sign. This example might well be fol- 
lowed with advantage in all official regu- 
lations directing post-war building in the 
hard and lean years which lie before us. 

With regard to the bridging, against 
lateral deflection, of floor joists and 
rafters, it is significant that under the 
U.S.A. Directive, bridging (at intervals 
of 8 ft.) is merely permissive when the 
ratio of depth to breadth of joist is as 
high as 6 to 1 (e.g., Zin. by 12in.). The 
most slender floor joist commonly used in 
this country is 2in. by llin. Bridging 
‘was not omitted from the B.S.I Specifica- 
tion or the L.C.C. timber regulations 
without ample consideration, and those 
responsible for the Housing Manual would 
have every justification for a decision to 
delete the requirement. 

Percy J. WALDRAM. 
Edgware, Middlesex. 


Output of Craftsmen. 
To tHe Epitor or V'he Builder. 

Srr,—I have read several times recently 
of the alleged bad output of our brick- 
layers and other craftsmen. I have also 
read of the miraculous claim of our gallant 
Allies, the Russian bricklayers, and the 
subsequent correspondence published in 
The Builder. 


: 





THE BUILDER 


What is the use of blaming Ministries, 
administration, workers or unions for a 
condition that has come about due to the 
exigencies of war? Let us have criticism 
by all means, but make sure that it is 
constructive. I am fully aware of the true 
labour position to-day, and know that an 
overhaul is surely necessary before we 
tackle the enormous programme that is set 
before us, or any neitase improvement 
is made. 

Our main obstacle is the demand for 
labour being greater than the supply. 
While it is impossible immediately to in- 
crease the labour available, we must rely 
upon a great number of older men having 
either come back or remained longer than 
they would normally in the trade, together 
with the dilutees. I feel, to do all-round 
justice to employer (general public) and 
the ‘‘ craftsman’”’ in his prime, the latter 
should be paid a rate compatible with his 
skill, which could be done by “ grading.”’ 
Grading could be controlled by the appro- 
priate trade companies in conjunction 
with the various trade unions. This done, 
we shall have put the trade on a firm 
footing by giving encouragement to our 
youth to enter as apprentices into a sound 
industry, and also encourage greater skill 
and output of men already in the trade. 

Any Government Apprenticeship Scheme 
cannot succeed if skill is not recognised 
comparable with other industries. 

London, N.1. L. Pepprarr. 


The £10 Limit on Building. 
To tHe Eprror or The Buzlder. 
Smr,—We have read with interest the 
letter from Mr. William Morris Brand 
[The Builder, April 6]. 
The opening paragraph of his letter, to- 
gether with paragraph 5, if read together, 
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should give not only the contractors but 
the many established associations and 
federations much food. for thought. 

With the many anomalies, existing and 
increasing, it is becoming more apparent 
day by 2 that not only are we being 
deprived of our living rights in the con- 
trol of our own businesses, but that a state 
of chaos is beginning to show itself in the 
industry. 

In our opinion, the question which Mr. 
Brand asks in paragraph 5 can be an- 
swered in one word—‘‘ No.’”’ The various 
associations and federations are far too 
disunited to assist the industry, much to 
the detriment of their large number of 


members 
; A J ; , 
London, S.E.22. soctastinamndiats 


REGISTRATION 


APPLICANT FINED FOR FALSE 
REPRESENTATION. 

Ratex AvGustus YEOMANSON, of Hun- 
tingdon-road, Thorpe Bay, Essex, was, at 
Marylebone, fined £50, with £150 costs, 
on a summons for, about November 2, 
1944, wilfully attempting to procure his 
registration under the Architects (Regis- 
tration) Acts, by producing a false repre- 
sentation in writing. 

Defendant pleaded guilty. 

Mr. J. Bassett, prosecuting counsel for 
the Architects Registration Council, said 
defendant applied for registration as an 
architect under the Acts. His application 
was based on an allegation that he was 
entitled to registration by virtue of the 
fact that he had been practising prior to 
July 29, 1938. Some considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting details, 
and eventually defendant sent to the Clerk 
to the Council plans of proposed maison- 
ettes at Marlow, Bucks, and at Chingford. 
He said the plans had been drawn under 
his hands in 1938, and that the delay had 
occurred because his papers had been 
bombed and destroyed, and he had man- 
aged at last to persuade some of his 
clients to loan some plans. He also said 
that the plans would have to be returned 
to his clients as soon as possible. Counsel 
suggested that the magistrate might think 
that that was to ensure that the evidence 
which might at some time be used against 
him should be returned to him so that 
they would not exist in the hands of the 
Council. 

Continuing, he said that defendant’s 
application was rejected by the Council, 
and he appealed to the tribunal. The 
plans were produced there, and a mem- 
ber of the tribunal became suspicious 
about the date. Looking at the back of 
one of the plans, he found it had been 
deposited at Marlow and bore the Marlow 
Council’s stamp for March, 1939. Defen- 
dant explained that the plans were pre- 
pared and the building erected in 1938. 
although the formal passing was delayed 
until 1939. The plans were examined by 
an expert who had no hesitation in say 
ing that the plans had been deliberately 
altered, the figure ‘‘9’’ having been changed 
to 1938. Inquiries were made at the 
district council, and it was found that 
the first intimation that Marlow District 
Council had of any such scheme’ was on 
December 3, 1938, when they received a 
draft plan of the general layout. This 
was provisionally passed on February 9, 
1939, and conditional permission was 
given on March 8, 1939, subject to de- 
tailed plans being submitted. These 
plans were received on April 26, 1939. 
and the Council’s duplicates showed the 
date to be 1939. 

Defendant denied that he had any 
ulterior motive in asking for the plans to 
be returned. 
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REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE 
REVISED PRIME COST CONTRACT. 


Tue Ministry of Health has issued to 
Clerks of all Housing Authorities in the 
London Civil Defence Region a copy of 
the revised form of prime cost contract 
(Form M.O.W./PC/2) for use by local 
authorities for the repair of war damage 
to dwellings where grouping of firms 
and/or pooling of labour and _ other 
resources is carried out. 

The contract will, it is stated, replace 
the present Ministry of Works Form of 
Prime Cost Contract for use by groups 
formed under the egis of the Ministry of 
Works and may also be used for groups 
formed independently of the Ministry of 
Works but approved by the local autho- 
rity. The latter will include those pro- 
vincial contractors who have been 
operating as self-formed groups in the 
London Region and S.E. England and who 
have already been given the choice of, and 
have elected to accept, the terms of the 
group contract. 

As in the case of Form MH/PC/1, the 
financial’ terms of the new contract will 
have retrospective effect from June 15, 
1944, if any groups were in existence on 
that date, or from the date of the forma- 
tion of a group, if later, and it is desired 
that any necessary adjustment of pay- 
ments should be settled forthwith. 

The new contract is an adaptation of 
Form MH/PC/1 to render it suitable for 
use for group contracting. This is secured 
by an additional paragraph in the recital 
to the Contract and an additional sub- 
paragraph (Clause 2 (2)). Apart from that 
the main differences between this contract 
and Form MH/PC/1 are :— 


1. For administrative convenience there 
is a single scale of percentage addi- 
tions on the builder’s direct work 
(this scale, as are the percentage 
additions in Form MH/PC/1, is a 
sliding scale). 

2. Similarly, insurances form part of 
prime cost. 


3. Because of the sharing of tools, etc., — 


amongst contractors making up the 
group, insurances against fire’ and 


theft of the plant, machinery and- 


other appliances, excluding small 
tools, upon the site but not for 
incorporation in the works, may, in 
the case of this contract only be 
admitted to prime cost. 

4. No limit is set to the amount of work 
to which the lowest fee applies, 
but the Senior Regional Officer 
should be consulted in any case 
where the value of the work in any 
period of three months is likely to 
exceed £25,000. Any new groups 
that are formed should not exceed 
100 men, and no_ replacements 
should be allowed to existing groups 
until the group reaches that level. 

5. The builder’s fee on Sub-Trades 
Analogous Sub-Trades and Sub- 
Contract is a flat rate of 5 per cent. 


In so far as the two contracts are the 
same, the rulings and _ interpretations 
already given on Form MH/PC/1 will 
apply to this contract. 

The form of contract requires an agree- 
ment between the Group Leader and the 
subsidiary builders making up the group 
as to the basis of their remuneration, but 
it is not proposed to lay down in precise 


form the terms and conditions of the | 


agreement, 

Further copies of the form of contract 
are obtainable from the Ministry of Health 
Architect at the district office. 
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POST-WAR HOUSING 
THE PLACE OF PREFABRICATION. 


‘“Tr would in my opinion be a great 
tragedy if the mistakes, the obvious 
mistakes, made in the realm of housing 
both by local authorities and free enter- 
prise were to be repeated in the vast pro- 
gramme of the provision of homes for the 
people that this country will be called 
upon to undertake immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities in Europe,” 
said Mr. 8. C. Ramsey, V-P.R.I.B.A., in 
the course of a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Abbey National Building 
Society. ‘‘ It would be foolish to under- 
estimate the difficulties we shall have to 
face; difficulties of materials, labour, 
organisation and direction. In the begin- 
ning most things requisite will be in short 
supply, but there are two—shall I call 
them essentials ?—which I hope and trust 
will be available, and these two essentials 
are courage and vision. Housing is far 
too serious to be left on the level of Party 
politics. 

‘‘In the proyision of post-war houses 
new methods should be tried, and what 
is known as ‘ prefabrication’ developed 
with every encouragement. Prefabrica- 
tion of component parts such as doors, 
windows, fireplaces, kitchen-equipment, 
etc., formed 40 per cent of the pre-war 
mass-produced house, and this method is 
sagaiee of very great extension. There 
are also well-tried systems of prefabrica- 
tion for the complete edifice, but there 
have also been many failures, not neces- 
sarily in the field of design. To use a 
homely phrase, ‘ the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,’ and in my opinion pre- 
fabrication, whether of the parts or of the 
whole, should be used not as the major 
solution of the problem but as a contribu- 
tion. I am convinced that, given reason- 
able facilities, our house-builders can pro- 
duce better houses more speedily, more 
economically and in greater number than 
can any untried system which relies 
mainly on engineering rather than on 
traditional building methods.”’ 
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BUILDERS OPPOSE £10 


REPAIR LIMIT 


NATIONAL FEDERATION PROTEST TO 
MINISTER OF WORKS. 


THe Government’s proposal to impose 
on May 1 a £10 limit, without licences 
from the local authority or the Ministry 
of Works, on repair work throughout the 
country will fail to help in solving the 
housing problem, will put many small 
firms out of business, and will retard the 
entry of urgently needed apprentices into 
the building industry. 

That is the view of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers, which 
has sent a strongly worded resolution to 
the Minister of Works urging him to 
reconsider his decision. The resolution 
reaffirms the Federation’s desire to assist 
the Government in every possible way, but 
regrets that the advice tendered by its 
representatives when called into consulta- 
tion is so frequently ignored by the 
Government. 

Another matter on which the Nationa! 
Federation feels strongly is the handing 
over of contracts for the 2,000 Phoenix 
houses to the big contractors who had 
done work on the Mulberry harbours at 
Arromanches, without the local builders in 
the areas in which the houses are to be 
erected having any opportunity to tender. 


Upon this subject, too, the Federation 
has sent a resolution to the Minister, view- 
ing his decision ‘‘ with indignation.’’ 

‘“Members of the National Federation 
all over the country,”’ said the President, 
Mr. G. W. Buchanan, following the 
Council meeting last week, ‘‘ are up in 
arms at the latest moves of the Ministry 
of Works. We want to co-operate with 
the Ministry, but we are insufficiently con- 
sulted, and it is disappointing to find 
that our advice, based upon full know- 
ledge of the building industry, is so often 
disregarded. 


“‘The handing out of contracts for the 
Phoenix houses has caused serious con- 
cern in every district in which these 
houses are to be erected. These houses 
are regarded by the Ministry merely as 
an experiment. Even so, some 2,000 of 
them are being built in groups of 50 in 
various parts of the country. All the 
contracts for them have been given to 
the big builders, most of them with their 
headquarters in London, and this at a 
time, too, when local builders in many 
parts of the country have little or no work 
to keep their men employed. 

“‘ Irrespective of the criticism of our 
members of this type of constiruction, 
what we object to is the fact that there 
is nothing in it which is in any way 
beyond the capacity of the local contrac- 
tor, but the inevitable result is that men, 
many of them old retainers, are being 
directed to the big contractors and the 
local building industry is being thrown 
into confusion. 

‘We appreciate the importance of the 
Minister’s assurance given in the House 
of Commons last week that local builders 
will be invited to tender for local work, 
including the erection of all types of tem- 
porary houses. But what is the value of 
this assurance in face of the methods 
already adopted for the provision of these 
temporary houses? 

““ Admittedly the Phenix contracts 
were placed before Mr. Sandys spoke, but 
why were they given to the big men if 
Mr. Sandys realises the importance of 
bringing in the local builder and, in any 
case, why are they given without com- 
petition ?.”’ ; 


E 








IN PARLIAMENT 


Pre-War Houses. 

Mr. Hoge asked the Minister of Health 
how many of the 12,500,000 houses avail- 
able to the population before the war 
were owned by the occupier; how many 
were in course of purchase by the occu- 
pier; and how many were held on weekly 
tenancy. 4 

Mr. WILLINK said that the only etatis- 
tics of which he was aware were con- 
tained in the report of the Departmental 
Committee on Valuation for Rates which 
indicated that of 85 million houses of 
which particulars were obtained by the 
committee in 1938-9, 2,880,000, or 35 per 
cent., were owner-occupied and 5,370,000, 
or 65 per cent., were rented. Most of the 
réntea houses would be held on weekly 


tenancy. 


Prefabrication. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Works whether he had considered in- 
stalling assembling plants for prefabri- 
cated materials, so enabling a saving of 
time and cost in post-war housing 
schemes. 

Mr. Hicks, who replied, said that for 
the purposes of the temporary housing 
programme steps had already been taken 
to set up depots where prefabricated com- 
ponents were assembled for distribution 
to sites. They already had in mind the 
possibilities of similar arrangements for 
the components of permanent houses 
when those came into production. 


Stocks of Bricks. 


Mr. THORNE asked the Minister of 
Works how many millions of bricks there 
were in stock; and how many millions 
were now being made for the purpose of 
building houses in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Sanpys said that present stocks of 
bricks in Great Britain were rather over 
1,000 million and were increasing at the 
rate of about 25 million per month. 
Present annual output of bricke for all 
purposes was about 1,000 millicn. 


London’s Temporary H 

In reply to questions by Lord Latham 
in the House of Lords, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment (THE EaRL OF MUNSTER) said: It 
was originally decided to allocate to 
London the first 3,000 sets of Uni-Seco 
house components which came off produe- 
tion. Up to date, 58 temporary 
houses have been completed in London. 
Altogether about 1,000 sets of components 
have been delivered from the factories to 
the London distribution centres or to the 
sites, and many of these are in course of 
erection. It is expected that the balance 
of the 3,000 will be produced by about 
May 25. As the Ministry of Works 
explained in another place, house com- 
ponents cannot be delivered to the site 
until drains and foundations have been 
completed. This work takes about two 
months from the time when the site is 
handed over to the Ministry of Works by 
the local authority. The number of sets 
of components which can be delivered to 
sites in London by May 25 cannot, there- 
fore, exceed the number of sites which 
had been handed over by the London 
County Council by March 25. This num- 
ber was rather under 1,700. 

When it became evident, earlier this 





month, that the rate at which the London ° 


County Council were able to make sites 
available was not keeping pace with the 
rate of production in the factories, it was 
decided to divert such part of the produc- 
tion as could not be absorbed by London 
to other towns, including Birmingham, 
Rochdale and Basingstoke. Contracts for 
site preparation and erection in these 
cities are being placed and work either 
has started or will be starting very 
shortly. It should, however, be made 
clear that this delay in the provision of 
sites will not, of course, affect the total 
allocation of temporary houses_ to 
London. As further sites become ready, 
additional sets of house components will 
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“*THE BUILDER.” 
PRICES AND WAGES 
Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘‘ Prices Current of Materials ’’ 
and Rates of Wages will be given in the 
first issue of each month only. Current 
changes will be given weekly as they occur. 











be delivered. The Government hope that 
the experience in London will reinforce 
the appeal they have already made to 
local authorities to make sure that sites 
are handed over well in advance of the 
dates when the delivery of the com- 
ponents is due. 


DEMOLITION 


CONTRACTORS 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of 
the National Federation of Demolition 
Contractors was held at the Waldorf Hotel 
on Wednesday, March 28. The President, 
in his opening address, especially thanked 
the provincial and Scottish members for 
coming to London in the difficult times 
being experienced, and extended to them 
a very hearty welcome. 

Mr. C. §. Willment (Willment Bros., 
Ltd.) was unanimously re-elected President 
for the fourth successive year, and 
thanked the members for the confidence 
which this implied. 

Mr. A. G. Griffiths (Charles Griffiths, 
Ltd.) was elected Vice-President, and the 
Administrative Committee were elected as 
follows: Mr. J. H. Flack (St. Mary’s 
Demolition and Excavaition Co., Ltd.), 
Mr. A. G. Foster (H. Sabey and Co., 
Ltd.), Mr. W. A. French (Ernest Knifton, 
Ltd.), Mr. L. R. Reece (Lea Valley 
Demolition and Excavation Co., ‘Ltd.), 
and Mr. R. L. Waugh (R. IL. Waugh, 


The meeting was followed by an 
informal luncheon. ; 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Adviser on Welfare. 

Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett, K.C.V.O., has 
accepted an invitation by Barkers (Con. 
tractors), Ltd., of which the Earl of 
Cottenham is the chairman, to become 
adviser on welfare. 


Presidential Election. 

Mr. W. G. Layneia, a director of Messrs, 
Rice and Son, Ltd., in charge of the 
firm’s Margate office, has been elected 
President of the Isle of Thanet Master 
Builders’ Association for the year 1945-46, 
This association is a part of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Em. 
ployers. 


British Standards. 

The following British Standards are 
issued from 28, Victoria-street, S.W.1. 
Specification for Ceramic W.C. Pans— 
Dimensions and Workmanship. (B.s. 
1213 :1945) (price 2s. post free). Specifi- 
cation for Dimensions of Mild Steel and 
Brass Wood-Screws (B.S.1210 : 1945) 
(price 2s, post free), 


Encouraging Apprentices. 

To encourage boys attending building 
trade technical schools in the London 
area to attain efficiency in the craft they 
are learning, the London Master Builders 
Association has made a donation of five 
guineas to the prize fund of the East 
Ham Technical College. For many years 
it has made similar grants to other 
schools of buiiding in the London area. 


Better Cottages for Gold Coast. 
Improvements in cottage building all 
over the Gold Coast have been made pos- 
sible by experiments carried out at 
Kumasi and Winneba. A recent exhibi- 
tion at Accra showed improvedmethods of 
producing cheaper and stronger walls and 
tiles made largely from local materials. 
It had been found that Laterite, or swish, 
is an excellent material for mixing with 
Portland cement, and -further experi- 
ments have shown that by making the 
mixture into blocks, instead of laying it 
in courses, construction costs can be cut 
from 5s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a square yard. 
Building in sand-crete costs lls. a square 
yard. Houses built by the new method 
are said to be strong and weatherproof. 


The School Furniture Industry 

The Post-War Construction Committee 
of the School Furniture Industry has re 
cently presented its second interim 
report to the Board of Trade. The report 
deals principally with the opportunities 
offered by this industry for the employ: 
ment of disabled people, and the Com 
mittee have made a detailed survey of 
al] the processes and occupations likely 
to be found in the industry and have 
assessed the suitability of each of these 
for the various kinds of disablement. 

The Committee refer to an inquiry 
which they are making into the post-war 
demand for school furniture and also to 
the appointment of a sub-committee to 
examine the reconstruction problems of 
the makers of gymnastic equipment. 


Local Housing and ‘‘ Imported ’’ Builders. 

In a communication addressed to the 
local Press, the Norwich and _ District 
Building Industries Council state: ‘‘ The 
Ministry of Works have recently allocated 
50 Phoenix-type dwellings to be erected at 
the Marl Pit-lane site, the contract: being 
given to a London firm. It appears, 
therefore, that we shall have the not 
unusual spectacle of London men and 
plant being sent to Norwich to erect these 
temporary dwellings whilst hundreds of 
Norwich building operatives are at work 
in London on bomb damage repair work. 
Alternatively, if Norwich men are to be 
engaged, then the Ministry of Labour 
will be compelled to direct men at present 
engaged with Norwich builders to the 
London contractor who has the erection 
of these dwellings.” 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BELLSHILL.—Plans to be prepared for 
school at Thorn Park, for which the architect 
is William Watt, Motherwell. 

CHRYSTON.—Houses to be erected at 
Auchengarth, for which the architect is William 
Watt, Albert-st., Motherwell. 

GLASGOW. —Corporation to erect 129 houses 
at Knightswood, for which the architect is 
Ronald Bradbury, Housing Dept., 20, Trongate, 
Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a er (t) 


— closing date for applications; t 6 name 
d address at the end refer to the person 
, whom particulars may be obta 
BUILDING 


erpool T.C. _ rection of di nd 
Liv i T. rection of dining-room a 
kitchen at Rose-la. Senior School, Allerton. 


City A. and Director of Housing, Biackburn- 
chrs., Dale-st., Kingsway, Liverpool, Dep. 
2 2s. 
APRIL 23. 


Birkenhead T.C.—Erection of 28 non-parlour 
and 3- and 4-bedroom houses (pre-war construc- 
tion) at The Vyner estate. B.E. and §. Dep. 


2s. 
arnt 28, _— tM 

West Ridi c.c.— econs ruction 0 oor 
Bridge. West Riding Surveyor, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Dep. £2. 

APRIL 30. 

*Chichester T.C.—Construction of two sub- 
station buildings and —o of existing 
building. City E. Dep. £1 

River Great Ouse pa Aa Board.—Con- 
struction of reinforced concrete bridge with 
steel opens pe we, administrative area of 
Isle of W. E Doran, Chief Engineer, 
* Rintront.” Bet... Cambridge. Dep. 
£10 10s., payable to River Great Ouse Catch- 
ment Board. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


APRIL 23. 
Northwich U.D,.C.—S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
APRIL 19. 
Stratford-on-Avon T.C.—External repainting 
of 92 houses at Clopton housing estate. B.E. 


and §. 
APRIL 2 
Accrington vie. Usterval painting at Vic- 
toria Hospital. B.E. 
APRIL 
Birmingham TO. External painting of 297 
police houses. Surveyor to Watch Committee, 
Chief Constable’s 5 carn Newton-st., Bixming- 
ham, 4. “Dep. £1 
_ ben 24. 
Sunderland C.B.—Painting superstructure of 
Wearmouth Bridge. B.E. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER rae’ T 


APRIL 
Stourbridge 7.6.~Consiruction of roads and 


sewers. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 
APRIL 19. 
Pontefract T.C.—Construction of roads. and 
sewers. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
Woking U. D.O--Farspraying of roads, E. 
and 8. 
APRIL 23. 
Bletchley U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. J. F. Smithie, E. and 8. Dep. £5 5s. 
Carlisle ©.B.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. City E., 18, Fisher-st., Carlisle. Dep. 


2 2s. 
Hendon T.C.—Construction of. roads and 
Pere. at Claremont-rd. site. B.E. and S. 

e 

Lobmisgeen Spa T.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. r 

Northfileet U.D. .6.—Construction of roads and 


sewers. FR, and Dep 

APRIL 25. 
Chatham ¥.6.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and §&. 

APRIL 27. 
Coventry 1T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sowen ontract- No. 1. City E. and Surveyor. 
p. £5 5s 


APRIL 28, . 
Colwyn Bay T.C.—Surface dressing of roads. 
B.E. and §S. 


THE BUILDER 





APRIL 30, 

Market Drayton § U.D.C.—Construction of 
roads and sewers. J. Brian Cooper (F.), Cole- 
ridge-chbrs., 177, Corporation-st., Birmingham, 
4. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Spalding R.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Deeping St. Nicholas. F. Bernard 
ee 8, Herring-la., Spalding, Lincs. Dep 

Ss 

Wolverhampton Group. — Construction of 

roads and sewers. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


roads . and 


MAY 1. 
Cowes U.D.C.—Construction of 
Dep. £2 2s. 


sewers at Mill Hill-rd. E. and S. 
MAY 12. 

Flint 8.C.—Providing and om a | 
300 yds. 5 in. dia. and about 1,300 yds. 4 
cast-iron pipes, etc. 

5 and 6, Godstall-chrs., 


about 

in. dia. 
Williams and Clarke, 
Chester. 


PUBLIC pegs _ ENTS 


uth T.0 (a). 5 } EN Architects, 

(b) 3 Assistant Architects, 
5 p.a.; (c) 4 Assistant Architects, 
£255-£15-£315 p.a.; (d) Specification Writer, 
£450-£20-£510. F. Sparks, ; 

Portsmouth .C.—Deputy City Architect, 
hy ae p.a., plus bonus, at present £1 3s. 
p.w. F. Sparks. .C. (3 refs. required.) 


Portsmouth 
£390-£510 _p.a.; 
£3H0-2£15-£37: 


APRIL 20, 

Bootle C.B.—Chief Town Planning Assistant, 
£420-£20-£460 p.a., plus bonus. Forms from 
Planning Officer, Town Hall. 

APRIL 21, 

“Derbyshire C.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
£325-£12 10s.-£350, plus £49 8s. bonus. J 
Harrison, County A. (Candidates must be over 
30 unless medically unfit for Military Service.) 

West Riding C. al tag temporary Archi- 
tectural Assistants, . Kenyon, C. of C.C., 
County Hall, Waketield: 


APRIL 24. 

Manchester Municipal College of Technology. 
—Assistant Lectureship in Dept. of Building. 
£300-£25-£400 p.a., plus £52 bonus. Forms from 
a eT Coll ege of Technology, Manches- 
er, 1. 


APRIL 26. 

*West Sussex C.C.—Four Architectural Assist- 
ants (men or women). £350 and £415 p.a., plus 
bonus. C. G. Stillman (F.), County A., County 
Hall, Chichester. joe —— required.) 


Hampshire ©.0.—County” ‘Architect for County 
of Southampton. £1,000 p.a., plus £59 16s. cost 
of living allowance. A plication forms from 
F. V. Barber, C. of C.C.. The Castle, Winchester. 

NO DATE. 

*Romford 1.C. — Temporary ‘Architectural 
Assistant. £350 p.a. Applications in writing. 
quoting Ref. No, 277, to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Appointments Office, Lloyds 
ge Holson-st., Cambridge. 

*Tenby T .C.—Temporary Assistant Surveyor. 
£350 10s. p.a., plus £49 10s. th Applications 
in writing, quoting Ref: to Ministry of 
Labour and National Servied Appointments 
Office, 8, Cathedral-rd., Cardiff. 
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GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Alnwick.—Part of Alnwick Castle to be con- 
verted into college. Plans by W. W. Tasker, 
Architect, Northumberland Education Com- 
mittee, County Hall, Nowcaetie. 

Ashi .—U.D.C. pointed Houfton 
Kington (L.), Fusnivakekbrs., 23a, Market-st., 
Chesterfield, as architects for 157 houses at 


Parkland site. 

Birkenhead.—T.C. propose conversion of 
wards into maternit unit at Municipal 
Hospital, Church-rd.— HA propose erection of 
public swimming Door ay Woodchurch estate. 

Bishop Auckland.—Crawford & Robson, 197a, 
Newgate-st., Bishop Auckland, are architects 
for 52 houses. 

Brighouse.—West hiding C.C. propose conver- 
sion of Bonegate House into a County 
Divisional Dental Clinic, at £5,046. 

Chester.—E.C. propose extensions at City 
Grammar school, at £6,399. 

Darlington. —Queen’ s' N ursing Association, 
Woodlands-rd., propose new buildings. 

Droitwich.—T.C. propose community centre. 

Gateshead.—North-Eastern Trading Estates, 
Ltd.. to erect_ factory at Team Valley Estate, 
for Sigmund Pumps, Ltd. 

Huyton. —Lancashire E.C. propose prefabri- 
caled” buildings as extensions to Page Moss 
temporary school. 

Kidderminster.—R.D.C. appointed Lloyd F. 
Ward (A.), -Avebury-bldgs., 55, Newhall-st., 
Birmingham, as architect for preparation of 
plans for erection of 80 houses. 


and 


Liverpool.—E.C. propose reinstatement of 
Sefton Park school_—J. and P. Jacobs, Norris 
Green, propose factory at Fazakerley.— 


Hellasco, Ltd., to toe * premises at Speke 
for new. works.—E.C propese extensions at 
City Technical College. 
Middlesbrough.—Housing Committee approved 
plan by B.E. for developepent ayy Thorntree 
estate to provide for 1,560 hous 
Northwich.—Victoria ‘Hospital , oF propose 
general hospital for Mid-Cheshire. 
Rotherham.—E.C. ropose completion of 
school for physically handicapped Children, at 
£3,500, also provision of schools for mentally 
handicapped children, at £12,000. 
Salford.—E.C. propose erection of Grammar 
school at Claremont, - erection of High 
school for girls at Kers 
Staffs. ar’ a Camaittes propose 
police station at Great Bridgeford 
Stockton-on-Tees.—E.C. ropose- erection of 
dining-huts at Mill-la. Girls’ school, Oxbridge- 
la. Boys’, Girls’ and Infants’ school, St. Mary’s 
Baye’, Girls’ and Infants’ school, and at Yarm- 


| —U.D.C. 


approved extensions to 
offices at works, for 


urners Asbestos Cement 


Co., Ltd. 

York.—T.C. propose two branch libraries, at 
£12,000. 

BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 


CANTEENS 


Ashton-under-Lyne. — E:C. propose dining- 
room and kitchen at Technical school. 

Birkenhead.—E.C. propose .canteen kitchen 
and dining-room at Holy Cross school, and 
sculleries at The Dell and Al - dr. schools. 

Clay Cross.—Derbyshire propose can- 
teen kitchen and dining Sater ‘at Tupton Hall 
school, at £2,200 

Coalville. —feicestershire E.C. propose pre- 
fabricated building for school canteen, at 
£1,205. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved: Works canteen. 
nee, Hill & Co. (F.), architects, 52, Union- 

Oldham. Dining-room and kitchen at St. 

Roberts? school, Longsight, for E.C. 

Ormskirk.—Lancashire E.C. propose kitchen 
and dining-hall at Ormskirk Grammar school. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to 5 madificetion 

Gq Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Bath.—For conversion of handicraft centre 
into canteen and dining-room at West Twer- 
ton Secondary Girls’ school, for E.C.: {F. J. 
Amery & Sons, Ltd., £1,384 (subject to M. of EB. 
approval), 

Droitwich.—Construction of roads and sewers 
at Stall’s Farm housing estate, for T.C. 
Hulse, B.S.: *Wilson, Lovatt & a Ltd., 
Clarence-st., Wolverhampton, £18,3 

Jarrow.—Erection of school oe 2 kitchen 
and dining-room’ at Belsfield: *Kk. Brown & 
Sons, Ltd., 24, Lord-st., South Shields. 

Lancashire. Buildings : *A. Monk & Co., Ltd., 
73, Victoria-st., 

Liverpool. "Ceadnaiten of Twin Cong 
Theatre suite at Walton Hospital, for T.C. 
*Rimmer Bros. (Liverpool), Ltd., Liverpool, 


£2,760. 
“London (Air Ministry).—List of contracts to 
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value of £500 or over for week ended April 7:— 
General maintenance work: J. & J. Obank & 
Co., Bradford. 


<- 


Salisbury. 


Ltd., Boyrnemouth. 

Electrical work: Hall 
Sheffield 11, : 

Surfacing work: Allweather Mechanical 
Grouting Co., Ltd., Guildford, Surrey; Box 
- Grouting & Spraying Co., Ltd., Altrincham. 
{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending April 
an 


*‘London: Building, W. & C. French, Ltd., 50, 
Epping New-rd., Buckhurst Hill, Essex; civil 
engineering, Kirk & Kirk, Ltd., Atlas Works, 


: Building, Potter Bros., Toftwood, 
Dereham, Norfolk. 

Warwickshire; Building, Butler Bros., 150, 
Sutton-rd., Erdington, Birmingham; G. E. & W. 
Wincott, Ltd., 64, Coton-rd., Nuneaton; J. R. 
Deacon, Ltd., Lombard-st., Lichfield ; Higgs & 
Hill, Roslyn-chbrs., Warwick-rd., Coventry. 

Yorks: Building, B. Coates & Son, 2, Beulah 
Mount, Leeds. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended March 
24: 








& Stinson, Ltd., 


















UNITE FOR STRENGTH 










5,000 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 


Yorks: Miscellaneous work, A. J. Darnsley & 
Son, Ltd., Hull. 

London: Miscellaneous work,. Mattock & 
Parsons, Ltd., London, W,€,1. 

Surrey: Miscellaneous work, W. G. L. Shep- 
pard, Guildford, Surrey. 










Sussex: Miscellaneous work, W. Stirland, 
Birdham, Chichester. 
{London (War Dept.).—Works _ contracts 


nlaced by War Dept., for week ended March 


1 :— 

Bucks: Miscellaneous work, Rust & Ratcliffe, 
Chesham, Bucks. 

Dorset: Miscellaneous work, A. 8. Prince & 
Co., Ltd., Bournemouth, Hants. 

Manchester.—Erection of three bedroom type 
houses at_Parkwood estate, Wythenshawe, for 
Housing Committee. J. Hughes (A.), Housing 
— Town Hall: *Direct Labour Depart- 
ment. 

Sunderland.—For extensions to works of 
National Galvanisers, Ltd. Architects, Matkin 
& Hawkins, Barclays Bank-chbrs., Sunderland: 
*Jos. Huntley & Son, Marion-st., Sunderland. 






Post-War Transport. 

A Joint Committee of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce and the 
' Federation of British Industries has been 
reviewing Britain’s transport system with 
the aim of making constructive sugges- 


3 















Laying of foundations: James. and Crockerell, 


Civil engineering work: Grounds & Newton, 
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tions for its improvement after the war. 
In a report, now issued, the committee 
now state that industry is opposed both 
to nationalisation and to monopoly of 
transport. Any modification of existing 
legislation to the end of closer co-ordina- 
tion of transport should, it is recom- 
mended, be secured following a public 
inquiry into existing transport regulations 
either by a Parliamentary Committee or 
other appropriate body. The report, after 
surveying the various forms of transport 
—railways, road haulage, ocean and coast- 
wise shipping, canals and docks—con- 
cludes that after the war an independent 
tribunal on the lines of that established 
under the Railways Act, 1921, should be 
set up. This tribunal should have juris- 
diction over all forms of transport, and 
a panel of expert advisers, including 
traders, should be appointed. 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 





LONDON: = £us. 6177 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW : 

126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J. Leedle Ltd)) : 


34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 
MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 824 660: 








SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
21 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 








‘Phone or write 






Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 













HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 








Boyle’s «-ar-eump» Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 








AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY, Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 











GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE: 
34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7901-3 
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= ‘we have resto 
reinstate your war damaged 
premises, warehouse, 
house, the work to be 

€n peace comes. Phone WAT. 5474. 


wsmM NEGUS L_ro. 


Naclaldan soe cuter rite ST.,S.E./. (WAT.5474) 
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